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The First Empire Events 


T cannot be denied by the most purblind critics of the 


automobile that there is something about the much 
maligned and thoroughly misunderstood vehicle which 
appeals to the admiration of a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of our most influential citizens. 

Decoration Day has always been considered the 
severest test that can be applied to any amusement 
or sport which appeals to public support, since on this 
day every possible form of entertainment makes a bid 
for patronage, with the result that the public with so 
much offered it is inclined to choose the one which 
above all others appeals to it. 

When Secretary Reeves, of the Empire City track, 
at Yonkers, announced that his club, one devoted to 
trotting and light harness horses, would promote an 
automobile race meet on the first great holiday of the 
year, few indeed were there among the wiseacres but 
who wondered at Mr. Reeves’ temerity and predicted 
any other than disaster as a result of it. As usual, the 


unexpected happened, and more than 5,000 New Yorkers endured 


a tedious journcy to the pretty race-course at Yonkers to witness 


the ccntests. 
side were evidences that in the very near future the racing of 
machines will become no mean competitor with the horse in the 
race for public support wherein for the moment the animal is easily 


supreme. 








In a word the affair was a success, and on every 
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No better proof of the drawing power of automobile racing 
could be given than was shown by this great crowd of spectators 
passing by the Polo Grounds with its baseball game, the Harlem 
River with its regatta, and the Berkley Oval with its Yale-Harvard 
games. At each of these places hundreds left the trains, but the 
determined 5.000 were bound for an automobile race and they 
saw one. 

What was billed to be the great feature of the day was a 
match race between Barney Oldfield, with a Ford-Cooper, and 
C. G. Wridgway, with a Peerless, resulted in a not altogether un- 
expected victory for Oldfield, who was favored by having at his 
command a vehicle with which he was thoroughly familiar, and 

which had been thoroughly tried 
i out before he mounted it to race. 
Wridgway was not so wellequipped, 
his mount being of only about one- 
half the horse power of the one 
Oldfield used, added to which it 
was not so thoroughly tested, with 
the result that it experienced a 
minor accident before the race 
which kept both the machine and 
the man from showing what ihey 
were capable of doing. 


To lessen the possibilities of ac- 





cident the men were started fron: 
opposite sides of the track, thus 
making the affair partake somewhat of the Australian pursuit race, 
at one time so popular with cyclists. In the first heat Oldfield 
drew the star position, and started from in front of the grand- 
stand, while Wridgway had to be content with getting off from a 
less spectacular point, midway in the back stretch. At the signal, 
Wridgway was off like a shot, gaining a hundred yards on Oldfield. 
whose vehicle was missing explosions with gatling gun regularity 
and report. By the time the first mile had been traversed, how- 
ever, the Ford-Cooper creation was down to business, and before 


the secon: mile had been completed had overcome the advantage 
gained by the Peerless, and, continuing, won the five miles by a 
good 209 yards, in 7.02 1-5. The intermediate miles were done 
in 1.32, 1.24 3-5, 1.38 2-5, 1.10 and 1.28, respectively. All doubts 
as to the winner of the match being done away with by Oldfield’s 
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CANNON’S STEAM RECORD BREAKER 


decisive win in the first heat the succeeding ones were watched 
solely with an idea of seeing what the reckless Oldfield would do 
in the line of showing how close a man may come to a violent death 
and still escape doing so. Mr. Oldfield played the part. When 
he had escaped with his life there was none who felt that any- 
thing more thrilling, reckless or daring could be done with the 
performer remaining unclaimed by either the doctors or the under- 


takers. SUMMARIES. 


One mile open, for all types under 1,000 pounds—George C. 
Gould (Orient Buckboard, 4 H. P.) first; Dr. A. L. Nelden (North- 
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OLDFIELD AND WRIDGWAY READY TO START 
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A BIT OF THE LAWN AND GRANDSTAND 


ern, 5 H. P.) second: John J. Hickey (Autocar, to H. P.) third. 
Time, 2.05; intermediate times, quarter, .33; half, .592; three- 
quarters, 1.284. 

Three-mile open, gasoline, weighing 1,000 to 1.800 pounds— 
Joseph Tracy (35 H. P. Panhard) first; Albert C. Bostwick (Mer- 
cedes, 18 H. P.) second; I-. A. LaRoche (Darraeq, 12 H. P.) third. 
Time, 3.50; intermediate times, one mile, 1.20; two miles, 2.352; 
LBcstwick’s time, 4.00. 

Five-mile motor bicycle exhibition—Albert Champion (Clem- 
ent, 10 H. P.). Time, 5.35; intermediate times, one mile, 1.043; 
two miles, 2.094; three miles, 3.152; four miles, 4.214. 

Five-mile open, gasoline, weighing more than 1,800 pounds— 
Joseph Tracy (Panhard, 35 H. P.) first; Alfred Poole (Mercedes, 
40 H. P.) second; Lafayette Markle (Mors, 18 H. P.) third. Time, 
6.23; intermediate times, one mile, 1.20; two miles, 2.34; three 
miles, 3.503; four miles, 5.08. Poole’s time, 6.392; Markle’s time, 
7.16, 

Five-mile match race, best two in three heats—First heat— 
Oldfield (Ford-Cooper, 70 H. P.) won. Time, 7.024. Wridgway 
(Peerless, 35 H. P.) second. Time, 7.13. Second heat—Oldfield 


won. Time, 5.31; intermediate times, one mile, 1.14%; two miles, 
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2.16; three miles, 3.21; four miles, 4.26%. Second mile made in 
1.013, breaking world’s record. Wridgway second. Time, 7.30. 

Five-mile motor bicycle, amateur championship—G. H. 
Curtiss (Curtiss, 5 H. P.) first; G. N. Holden (Indian, 13 H. P.) 
second. F. W. Rogers (Indian, 13 H. P.) third. Time, 6.34; 1n- 
termediate times, one mile, 1.17; two miles, 2.314; three miles, 
3-474; four miles, 5.06. Holden’s time, 7.07. 

Mile record trials for all types—Joseph Tracy (Panhard. 35 
H. P., 1,661 lbs.), 1.16; track record for machines between 1,000 
and 2,000 pounds; Lafayette Markle (Mors, 18 H. P., 2,150 Ibs.), 
1.214; F. A. LaRoche (Darracq, 30 H. P., 1,625 lbs.), 1.29%; Alfred 
Poole (Mercedes, 40 H. P.), 1.12; O. W. Bright's (60 H. P., 1903 
Mercedes), 1.07. 





The Man and His Theory 


Once upon a time a theorist believed that he had a plan for 
making large profits in a short time on a small investment. He 
took a few friends and their money into his confidence and ex- 
plained his thecry to them. 

Their joint fortunes went into a plant to build a wonderful 
motor he had marked out on a blue print. This scheme was to 
pay four hundred per cent. profit in three months. 

One day there came a report that startled the stockholders. 
Their theory of profits had gone to smash, carrying their money 
with it, and hurlirg them all into bankruptcy. 

Moral—Theories, like fake motors, are likely to explode, with 
terrible consequences. 











As a Camping Possibility 


By Robert Bruce 


} T is one of the many possibili- 
ties of automobiling. In 
England, four or five years ago, 
the house-wagon was taken up 
bya number of people as a means 
of conveyance on leisurely tours, 
and it continues to be used more 
or less in that capacity to-day. 
The house-boats on the Thames 
date back much longer than 
that, and every year accommo- 
date a large floating population. 
In our own country we associate this type of vehicle principally 
with prairie schooners, the accepted means of overland travel in 
pioneer days, or else with that literal gypsy life which does not 
attract us. But the end is not vet, and the automobile may have 
its part in shaping the future of this particular kind of cross-country 
journeying. 





The essential joy of the house-wagon is to be able to live for 
a few days or weeks like the camper-out, only that the roadside 
rather than the interior of the country is chosen for such an itiner- 
ary. In the olden way you had your wagon fitted up with a few 
necessary utensils, including a miniature cook-stove, bunks to sleep 
in, and shelves and locks for storage. Then you took your wife 
or a friend and started out in the lightest of spirits with a pair of 
horses and some provender for man and beast, for a pleasant twenty 
—or maybe two hundred—miles’ trip through new scenes. 

You always made it a point to choose a quiet spot remote from 
the paths of men, and perhaps you lighted your fire and boiled your 
kettle in true gypsy fashion by the roadside. By and by there was 
the beauty of the sunset and the coming on of night. By the moon- 
rise you were jogging on again, until you came to a place where 
the houses could be tethered on the spreading green grass, and 
where you could sleep peacefully while your faithful dog curled him- 
self up on the bottom of the wagon and slept with one eye half open, 
to give notice of any intruder. 

The beauty of this kind of life is its constant change. There 
is no long attachment to any one locality, and the party may have 
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a fresh landscape with every day’s dinner. You can buy almost 
everything you need in the way of provisions. The brook by the 
wayside or the friendly pump at the cross-roads affords you water. 
and if your wanderings are by the sea, you can now and then 
indulge in the luxury of a salt-water bath. 

There is no reason whatever why an automobile edition of 
this sort of camping 
and traveling should not 
become more popular. 
Such an equipment— 
with no _.iron-bound 
schedule to  follow— 
leaves a party free to 
explore a_ section of 
country in a manner im- 
possible where every- 
thing is sacrificed to 
speed or entire depend- 
ence made upon hotel 
accommodations. Some- 
thing of this kind has 
been done from time to 
time by the government 
surveys. A buckboard, 
a couple of Indians, a 
tent and cook-stove and 
a store of provisions 





for few or many days, 
have been their prin- 
cipal impedimenta. But 
the camping out in- 
dulged in by the dwell- ; 
ers in our cities has aa 
been as a rule of an al- a 
together different char- 
acter. Sometimes it is 
gregarious, and proceeds from the conviction that the maximum of 
fresh air and enjoyment is to be secured by a group of neighbors or 
acquaintances going a few or many miles into the country and there 
pitching tents, lighting camp-fires, making believe to cast off the re- 
straints of civilization, and living for the time being without care. 


A PATRIOTICALLY POSED PACKARD 
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“The more the merrier,” is a statement much used when speak- 
ing of such occasions; but it must be confessed that the scheme 
does not always turn out as well as expected. Increasing numbers 
usually mean multiplied difficulties. It makes the hour of retir- 
ing at night, for one thing, an uncertain quantity. There are always 
some of the party who want to sing that song with the latest chorus 
once more; and others who sing it with much vigor at unearthly 
hours when most of the party are in bed. Besides, there are prob- 
ably three or four who have been obliged to go into the city and, 
missing the last train, have been obliged to come out some other 
way. They have a trick of arriving at about three o’clock in the 
morning, and going around to all of the tents to see which one is 
theirs. Perhaps they poke up the dying embers of the camp-fire 
and have a rousing time of it all by themselves. Different opinions 
likewise prevail as to the proper hour for the reveille to be sounded. 

Camping out by smaller numbers, however, proves not only 
healthful but much more enjoyable. A couple of young men will 
frequently undergo the most surprising hardships in pursuit of the 
pleasures of this kind of an outing. They will fetch fresh water 
from a long distance, and wash their cooking utensils in about a 
quart of it with the greatest of interest. They will make biscuits 
which they are ready to aver are better than they get at home, 
and turn pancakes sure to be “out of sight,” both figuratively and 
literally. The game they shoot and the fish they catch are always 
of a very exceptional character. So is the cooking of their Sunday 
dinner. The charm of the whole thing is that they really go back 
to a simpler mode of existence. It only remains for some one to 
go ahead and show how nicely the automobile can be made to 
answer the purposes, both of conveyance and shelter, and how much 
superior it is, within the limit of passable roads, to any horse-drawn 
vehicle. 





Liberal 


McSwift—Now, let’s understand each other before we start 
on this cross country run together. Of course, we are agreed that 
the pedestrian has no rights the racing automobilist is bound to 
respect? 


De Scorch-—Well, I wouldn't put it quite so strong as that. 
The meanest human being has a right to six feet of earth and a 
Christian burial! 




















Supreme 


= os By Jennie R. Morley 


Have you never felt the fever of the twirling, whirling wheel, 
Of the guiding and resisting of the shining mass of steel? 
Never felt your senses reel 
In the glamor and the gladness of the misty morning sky, 
As the white road rushes toward you, as the dew-bathed banks 
slip by, 
And the larks are soaring high? 


Never known the boundless buoyance of the billowy, breezy hills, 
Of the pine scents all around you, and the running, rippling rills, 
Chasing memory of life’s ills— 
Dashing, flashing through the sunshine, by the windy wold and 
plain, 
The distant blue heights luring, onward, upward, to the strain 
Of the motor’s sweet refrain? 


Fled from prison, like a prisoner, speeds the turning, spurning 
wheel, 
Changing the city’s stir and struggling, jar, and vexing none can 
heal, 
For the peace the fields reveal, 
And with spirit separate, straining above the town’s low reach, 
Finds a tender satisfaction, which the steadfast summits teach? 
In their silence—fullest speech. 


Never known the wistful wand’ring back, in pleasurable pain? 
Met the kine, from milking sauntering to pastures sweet again, 
Straggling up the wide-marged lane? 
You have never felt the gladness, nor the glory of the dream 
That exalts, as pleased eyes linger still on sunset, mead, and 
stream? 
Haste, then! Taste that bliss supreme. 
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From a Cabbing Standpoint 


By Ss. Ss. St. Johnstone 


oe OW do I like it?” echoed the driver of an electric cab when 

I asked him how he regarded his job. ‘Well, it isn’t so 
bad, nor, for that matter, it isn’t so awfully good, either. If we had 
only to go sailing along country roads, boulevards and park drives 
like those lucky chaps who, because they are called ‘shofers,’ draw 
down their little cold hundred a month and more for sitting beside 
a millionaire and enjoying themselves, that would be like getting 
money from home. But when it comes to rushing this old fare 
grabber up and down Broadway and the avenues—well, we carn 
our money, all right. 

“Say, a new man’s first trip down Broadway with his cab beats 
the D. T.’s for taking it out of a fellow. When a new man is 
through with his day’s work he’s as limp as a wet rag, and he wishes 
he’d hired out to work on a farm. 

“Tt’s funny how many different kinds of a fool the new man can 
make of himself. Nerves, you know. Just nerves. He knows he 
could play hob if he tried hard and the possibility makes him nerv- 
ous. When he sees some one crossing the street right in front of 
him, it strikes him deaf, dumb and blind, and he loses his head 
altogether. It would be the simplest sort of thing to stop the cab, 
but he feels as if nothing on earth could stop it and there’s no use 
making an effort, so he just sits like a wooden image and lets her 
go. 

“Why, I remember”—the motorman was fairly launched on 
a flood of reminiscence—‘‘I remember the first day I ran one of 
these electrics. I was zipping along down Broadway on the car 
track, and a fat old party started across the street quite a little way 
in front of me. He slipped on the track and sat down kerchug 
right between the rails. I had plenty of time to stop the cab, but 
when I saw that chap fall I just froze stiff, with my hand glued 
to the lever. I killed that man, and picked up the fragments, and 
attended the funeral, and went to my own trial and was sent up 
for manslaughter, all in one-twentieth of a second. 

“The fellow was bald, shiny bald, and his hat had fallen off. 
The pink bald spot was perfectly fascinating. I couldn’t take my 
eves off of it. I was sure that was where we'd hit him, right in 
the middle of that shiny pink bald spot. I felt sick all over, and 
began to see two or three bald men on the track. Then, all of a 
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sudden, I recognized it was up to me to do something, and I did. 
Off went the juice, on went the brakes, and I stopped within ten 
feet of the bald man, and he got up and trotted off as unconcerned 
as anything; but I felt as if I'd been through a long spell of sick- 
ness. I thought I'd resign, the next day, but I didn’t.” 

“But that sort of thing doesn’t last, does it?” I intimated. 

“Great Scott, no! A man would die of it, if that kept up. You 
soon get used to things. It’s nervous work, though, even for an 
old hand. He doesn’t get scared, but when bedtime comes, he’s 
tuckered out, all right enough. Then there’s some men who never 
do really get used to the work, haven't 
got the nerve for it, and either go to pieces 
or resign. , ~ 

“There's a big difference in the 
length of time needed to put the different 
men on to the job. Some men pick it up 
in a few days—cool, level-headed, nervy 
men, who are used to thinking quick and 
acting quick. Then again, other men don't 
seem to get the hang of it at all and to turn 
them loose with one of these perambulat- 
ing juice factories would be a combination 
of suicide and highway murder.” 

“Is the work very bad when you get 
used to it?” 

“Oh, not so rotten. It would be great 
fun if you could just have long, clear 
stretches and let her zip. I used to run a 
trolley car and that was pretty poor 
sport, but for the first month or so that 
I was on this cab job I was too nervous to get any enjoyment 
out of the thing. I can remember the first time I really got a 
pleasant thrill out of it, though I’d had thrills enough of another 
kind. This was one October morning. It was cool and clear and 
the sun was just getting down to work, one of those mornings 
when you don’t owe your father and mother a grudge. There 
weren't very many people on the streets yet, and I could let the old 
machine out when I slid it out of the station. 

“T was down for a call after a fellow who lived in one of those 
big apartment houses on Central Park West, way down near the 
bottom of the hill which ends at One Hundred and Tenth street. 
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\When I got up on the smooth asphalt with not a thing in sight | 
just let up on the bit and shook the reins a bit. Say, she jumped 
pretty nearly out from under me, but I had her in hand and we 
went humming along like an express train. I just played with tiat 
juice. It was so blaméd strong and yet it had to knuckle to me, 
and I felt as if 1 owned Manhatian and the Bronx and a part of 
Queens. I wanted to wave my cap and yell. I had an idea that 
cab was a live thing and I talked to it and jollied it as if I'd gone 
dotty. 

“Gee, that was a bully trip. Sometimes I feel that way now 
ior a minute, when I let her out over a clear bit of Broadway, but 
I've never had such a jog as I had this morning. I was talking to 
a railroad engineer one day. He said he often felt like that when 
he threw the throttle open and felt the engine leap. There ain’t 
much room for leaping, though, on Broadway.” 

Under the recounting of that famous scorch the cab chauffeur 
had cheered up astonishingly. Now he had dropped back into 
gloom. 

“Those cussed truck drivers!’ he said vindictively. 

“Pretty bad, are they?” said I, sympathetically. 

“Bad, bad. Why, they’d make Job commit murder. Some oi 
them are all right. They’ve got a hard proposition, and even a cab 
man mustn’t be unreasonable. I can be as patient and gentle as a 
woolly lamb with a man who has a heavy load and is really trying to 
get out of the way; but a lot of drivers would rather bother any- 
thing in the automobile line than eat their meals. They get in 
front of you, and they won't let you pass when they could, and 
they swear at you and guy you until you'd like to heave bricks at 
them. You can’t get back at them, because your passengers would 
object if you got down to the kind of talk that would do the sub- 
ject justice. It’s enough to make a man explode. Get a truck in 
iront of you with two or three foul-mouthed fellows on the back of 
it, making faces and slinging abuse while they block the way, and 
it’s small wonder a man loses his temper. 

“The thing that knocks a man’s nerves out, though, is the way 
people wander out right ahead of the cab and pay no more attention 
to the bell than if they were stone deaf. The women run out to 
the middle of the street and then get scared. They don’t know 


which way to go, start back, change their minds, and scramble 


forward again, and the only thing for me to do is to stop the cab 
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until the woman finally makes up her mind. Still, the men bother 
us more than the women, because they take bigger chances. 

“Of course, the children ‘n some parts of town aggravate us 
more than any one else does. It’s a wonder to me there aren't 
dozens of children run over every day, and with the parents look- 
ing cheerfully on from the doorsteps. There ought to be a law 
against children playing on the streets. The number of close 
squeaks I’ve had with careless children ought to have made me 
gray-headed, and not one of them was my fault, either. You can't 
tell what a kid will do. He's just as likely as not to run right out 


in front of your cab as he is to run away from it. 

















DAS SCHNAUFERL S MOTORIZED BULL FIGHT 


“They jump on a moving car sometimes and hang on until 
the conductor chases them. Then, ten to one, they tumble off right 
in front of me, following close behind and who haven't seen the 
youngsters until they land right under the dash board. And there 
are the people who get off a car and walk around behind it to cross 
the street without ever looking to see whether there’s anything 
coming from the opposite direction. We are always on the outlook 
for that game, but there are some close shaves.” 

“Things are worse in summer than in winter, aren't they?” 
the reporter asked. 

“Oh, I don't know. In some neighborhoods there are more 
kids in the streets, and then people seem sort of dazed and stupid 
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in hot weather. The heat goes to a man’s head, too, and gets on 
his nerves. After I’ve been working straight ahead on a nervous 
strain all through a boiling hot day, sometimes my head gets mighty 
queer. Still, | believe winter’s worse. You can’t see through the 
snow and storm, and the rails are so slippery that you can’t stop 
your car short. I guess there’s more danger of accident in winter. 

“Would I give up my cab and take back my old job on a trolley 
car if | could get the same money for it? You don’t have to wait 
for me to answer that. You know you couldn’t drag me off this 
cab with a trolley car doing the dragging.” 

As the interviewer started to leave, concluding the driver had 
about told his story, the latter removed his uniform cap, hunted 
around in its interior for a while, and bringing forth a greasy, 
crumpled newspaper clipping, said: 

“A friend of mine who left this burg and went to Pittsburg 
to run a big automobile for one of those millionaires out there 
who got stuck on the way my friend handled his electric when he 
took the millionaire around New York, cut this out of the Dis- 
fatch and sent it to me. I don’t know who wrote it, but what 
he says just about fills the bill all right, and if you want my senti- 
ments, why there they are, all ready to put right into print.” 

The lines were these: 

The lever works at my command: 
I'm lord and master of the brakes. 
Me and the car has lots of sand-— 
We're not the kind that makes mistakes. 
This blooming box 1s not so worse, 
But I’m its boss for lasting keeps. 
Just watch me work this here reverse! 
See how it stops and backward creeps. 
| love the car and it loves me— 
Just like the wife and kid, you see. 


The other day we shot along— 
Gee whiz! we certainly did shoot! 

The juice was at its same old song 
Ana all the trucks was following suit. 

When in the middle of the track 
I seed a kid engaged in play— 

My heari sure gave my teeth a crack. 
But did T stop the car? Well, say! 

I stopped in time—-I surely did— 

And thought about my little kid. 
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AND THE MAN 


Of course, I ain’t no millionaire, 
But I’m not hankering for wealth. 
I'd rather be quite free from care 
And have the jolliest kind of health. 
I’d rather have my present joys 
Than all of Rockefeller’s stuff. 

The best of wives!—the best of boys! 
Say! That is happiness enough. 
See, there she is! She’ll never miss 
When at my heart she throws a kiss! 


Clothes and the Man 
By Carl Henshaw 
CRUPULOUS care of one’s per- 
sonal appearance is a duty that 
everyone who drives or rides in an auto- 
mobile owes to himself, his associates 
and the public generally. 

It is for every man’s advantage to 

present a neat and attractive appear- 
ance. The man whose clothes fit him 
and are unwrinkled, clean and whole, 
whose hair is trimmed, whose face is 
clear of stubble, whose teeth are white 
and whose skin is clear, commands pref- 
erence everywhere. He not only com- 
mands preference in a ballroom, but in a 
road house, a repair shop or even in 
a police court should misfortune or his 
own foolishness land him there. Wherever he goes he meets a 
more courteous and deferential reception than the man whose per- 
sonal appearance is neglected. 

There are valid reasons why this should be so. A man’s ap- 
pearance tells tales on his character. Of course, in the first place, 
in every man who is not eccentric, to be ill-dressed and ill-kempt 
means that he is not prosperous, and the great, cold world is 
ready to turn away from any man who appears to be unfortunate. 

A business proposition, even the most trifling, is seriously 
prejudiced when presented by a man who looks shabby. If a 
man has no money to spend on his personal appearance the re- 
flection on his business is immediate. But this is a sign which 
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may fail. There is another sign that does not fail so often, and 
that is that a man who is careless about his looks is likely to be 
careless of everything else. A man who is slovenly about his hair, 
his beard or his linen is presumptively slovenly about his work. 
Habits of thoroughness, of neatness and cleanness extend all 
through a person’s individuality. They do not exist in reference 
to one thing and not to another. 

The man who is successful in his work, too, even in humble 
degree, feels that he owes some portion of the reward of that suc- 
cess to his appearance. Good clothes and neatness are not al- 
ways a revelation of success. But their opposites are fairly certain 
to be revelations of incompetency or carelessness. 

Every man owes something to his reputation and something 
to his self-respect. “Clothes do not make the man” is a foolish 
old proverb at best. They reveal and characterize the man. They 
determine the first impression which their wearer makes wherever 
he goes. And first impressions are often decisive. A man’s ap- 
pearance is not, of course, all that the world looks at. But in 
many cases it is all that it sees. 

Applied to the automobile all of this is doubly true. Un- 
fortunately it seems to be a widely prevalent idea that the auto- 
mobilist may dress as he pleases, be as dirty as he can, look as 
outlandish as he may and despite it all still retain the public con- 
fidence and esteem which is given to those who give evidence of 
their belief in the close relationship existing between cleanliness 
and godliness. More than most people does the automobilist 
owe it to himself, to say nothing of his debt to the method of pro- 
gress he favors, to dress well his part. No unfortunate contrast 
between the properly apparelled driver of a four-in-hand coach and 
the skilful handler of a touring car must be encouraged by the lat- 
ter making himself look as much like a mechanic as he possibly 
can. Were the average automobilist one-half as disreputable as 
his clothes and his general grimness make him out to be, the 
future of the automobile would indeed be without hope. 





Historical 

Richard, having done his turn at Bosworth Field, was wildly 
applauded. 

“How nobly he carried himself!” exclaimed Norfolk. 

“No wonder,” replied Catesby, with a grin, “he had a horseless 
carriage.” 




























The World’s Greatest Race 


By Marcel Dupre 


ITH a death roll of seven killed and equal number seriously 

injured, the race of which so much had been expected, that 

irom Paris to Madrid, was brought to inglorious finish at Bordeaux, 

both the French and the Spanish governments having declined to 
let the affair be carried out as planned. 

That such should have been the record and the finish of an 
affair upon which so much time, thought and money had been spent 
ali must regret. That the accidents attending the affair should have 
been so numerous and so fatal was due not to carelessness, not to 
recklessness, nor yet to sheer dare-deviltry of those participating, 
as the enemies of the automobile would have the world believe. To 





WEIGHING IN 


the contrary none better than those who arranged the race, built 
the racers and guided them knew the danger they themselves ran 
and others encountered by the running of these leviathans of mod- 
ern locomotion at a speed greater than 70 miles an hour. 
Primarily the cause of most of the misfortune attending what 
was probably the last race of its kind which will ever be attempted, 
was the unprecedented increase in the number of those who from 
far and near came and camped upon the course from one end of it 
to the other. Those composing this army of sightseers apparently 
had no idea of the danger they were in and all the totally inadequate 
police and military guardians could do to warn them was likewise 
without avail. The consequence was the contestants were expected 
to race safely through a narrow lane of humanity, and that they 
should have done so without accident would have been a miracle, 
that they failed was but to have been expected, and that the grue- 
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some list of dead and injured was not far greater is marvelous, and 
speaks volumes for the capability of the racers. 

ut all this the public neither knows, nor cares. Suffice it 
for them that men have been killed and maimed, that the public high- 
way has been turned from a roadway open to the use of all into a 
speedway given over to vehicles closely akin to locomotive and pro- 
pelled at a speed which few engines even on tracks of steel have 
any hopes of equaling in speed. 

Of the first, and as it turned out to be the final, stage of the 
race only a brief outline can be given. Beginning on Monday, May 
19, the weighing of the 
racing cars proceeded 
almost without inter- 
mission and yet so great 
were their numbers that 
it was not until the fol- 
lowing Saturday, the 
day before the race 
started, that this neces- 
sary formality was com- 
pleted. All day Satur- 
day and all that night 
the people of Doris 
flocked to the little town 
of Versailles from where 
the race was to start. 
Some idea of the size of 
this outpouring may be 
gained when official es- 
timates placed the num- 
ber of those who jour- 
neyed upon bicycles alone at 100000. As the French cyclist has 
attached himself to the automobile as a sort of admiring, wor- 
shiping younger brother the confusion, danger and annoyance his 
presence in such numbers caused can easily be imagined. 

The exceptional advantage of being the first to be sent away 
had by a strange chance fallen to the lot of an Englishman, Charles 
Jarrott, who was piloting a 45 H. P. DeDietrich car. At five min- 
utes of four o’clock on Sunday morning a bomb was fired to warn 
the assembled multitude that the race was to start, five minutes 
later a second bomb told the assemblage that the race had begun, 
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W. K, VANDERBILT, JR., AND HIS 70 H. P. MORS 


and Jarrott shot away at express speed for what he and everyone 
thought was Madrid 

At intervals of a minute apart 223 racing vehicles were dis- 
patched after Jarrott. Of these 138 were heavy and light cars, 76 
of which reached Bordeaux; 32 voiturettes, of which 21 survived; 
while of the 53 motor bicycles starting but 13 showed up at the 
finish. Eight vehicles used alcohol for fuel, but none of them 
was lucky enough to land among the winners of other than special 
prizes, some examples of which were the thirty-six cash ones of 
a value of $9,000 offered by the makers of the Continental tires to 
vehicles successfully competing with this particular make of tire. 

A maximum time of 24 hours was allowed to cover the 342 I-2 
miles intervening between Versailles and Bordeaux. Competitors 
were not permitted to accept the assistance of outsiders to effect re- 
pairs or replenishments. These had to be carried out in the “running 
time” by the driver and his assistant. By this method the absurd 
rule pertaining in previous contests was overcome, which allowed 
manufacturers to have small armies of assistants scattered along 
the entire route ready to remedy any possible mishap. 

Another innovation was the appearance for the first time in 
French road racing of the team idea. Under this plan a firm may 
enter teams of the same make of four vehicles, whether owned by 
private owners or otherwise. If all four vehicles finish their tintes 
are added together. If any of them drop out they are allowed for 
only up to the last control where they were checked. The prin- 
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ciple was adopted because it was argued this would be a convincing 
method of demonstrating the capabilities of any particular firm to 
turn out a number of reliable racing cars. 

No one maker was allowed to enter more than one team in 
each class. Altogether 21 groups of 4 cars each were entered, as 
follows: 

Heavy Cars —1, Charron-Giradot-Voigt; 2, DeDietrich; 3, 
Mercedes ; 4, Pipe; 5, Gardner-Serpollet ; 6, Wolseley. 

Light Cars—1, Clement ; 2, Darracq; 3, Decauville; 4, De Dion- 
Bouton; 5, Prosper-Lambert; 6, Renault fréres; 7, G. Richard- 
srazier. 

Voiturettes—1, Ader; 2, Corre; 3, De Dion-Bouton; 4, Passy- 
Thellier ; 5, Renault fréres ; 6, G. Richard-Brazier. 

Motor Bicycles—1, Clement ; 2, Peugeot fréres. 

The finish at Bordeaux was a decided triumph for the heavy 
vehicle as opposed to the lighter ones, the first twelve of the 110 
vehicles finishing within the requirements of the race with the time 
taken by each to travel all of 350 miles of roads being as follows: 


h. m. s. hn. mi. 5. 
1 Gabriel (Mors)... 5 13 7 Voigt (C.G.V)... 6 1 gf 


2 Louis Renault (Re- 8 Gasteaux (Merce- 

nault fréres) .... 5 des ) 
3 Saleron (Mors) 5 g A.Fournier( Mors) 6 11 39 
4 Jarrott(DeDietrich) 5 10 Baras (Darracq) . 6 12 49 
5 Warden( Mercedes) 5 11 Rougier (Turcat- 
6 De Crawhez (Pan- Mery) 

hard) # 12 Mouter 


The fairest summary of the entire affair and which must com- 
mend itself to all is the one wherein the Automotor Journal thus 
editorially points out the cause of the unfortunate happenings and 
the cure therefor: 

“We have not on the previous occasions of the Paris-Berlin 
and Paris-Vienna races felt called upon to take up a hostile attitude 
towards undertakings of the kind, for in both these events the acci- 
dent list was an amazingly small one. _Even as compared with last 
year, however, the number of spectators along the line of route in- 
creased enormously, and the increase of car power, and consequently 
of speed, and above all in the number of competing cars, has been 
even greater. 
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“The accidents which good management and probably good for- 
tune avoided previously have taken place on the present occasion, 
and on a really tragic scale. Probably the increase in the number 
of cars, with the consequent necessity of starting a competitor every 
minute (and the motor bicycles in pairs), was the most powerful 


contributing cause. Whatever the cause or combination of causes 
may have been, however, there is no doubt that neither the people 
nor the authorities will tolerate another race on anything like the 
same lines. 

“The position at present is much as follows: Every car suc- 
cessfully competing in a great Continental race provides the most 
paying form of advertisement for the firm that built it. It is not 
a little difficult to understand why this should be so, for there is 
no real connection between the two things. The element of chance 
comes in so largely, and there are such differences of skill between 
the drivers, that the excellence of the car is by no means the only 
factor, besides which a firm might devote all its energies to the con- 
struction of a few first-class racers and remain all the time almost 
novices at building ordinary commercial or touring cars. 

“One point also must not be forgotten. | High-powered racers 
are capable of taking almost any hill on the top speed. Only ex- 
ceptionally, and for short intervals, do they employ their lower 
gears, and this alone discounts seriously the value for ordinary car 
building of experience 
gained in their construc- 
tion. The public, however, 
seems determined to buy 
from the firms that win the 
races, and no motor car 
builders—whatever _ their 
position—can, consequent- ~ 
ly, afford to neglect races, 
as long as races are held. 

If they hang back others M. RENAULT 
will press forward, and the baie: = ty 
popular favor which was theirs will be bestowed on others. 

“At the same time it is worth while considering whether road 
races could not be so organized and managed as to afford construc- 
tors the publicity and advertisement which they need and desire, to 
minimize and even practically eliminate danger to the drivers and 
the public, and above all to afford possible and intending purchasers 
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a much better and more satisfactory guide in selecting the firms 
from whom they decide to purchase their vehicles than is afforded 
by road races as hitherto arranged and exemplified by either the 
Paris-Berlin, Paris-Vienna, and above all Paris-Madrid contests. 

“This might be done, as far as petrol cars are concerned, by 
the adoption of a proposal that has already been put forward in 
the case of motor bicycle races, that is to restrict the total piston 
displacement of the engines. This means that the competing cars 
will be to a large extent limited as to power and speed. Differences 
between cars will then depend on such questions as the successful 
maintenance of reasonably high compression, the perfection with 
which the cylinders are synchronized, and the satisfactory working 
of such parts as carbureters and ignition apparatus. The actual 
engine speed maintainable will also depend upon perfection of con- 
struction. 

“The engine that continues running fastest for a reasonable 
length of time is the best engine, and the eventual purchaser would 
not, in practice, run it at racing speed, and so under ordinary work- 
ing conditions its life would be prolonged. Apart from the power 
developed by the engine the speed of the car will depend on the all- 
round efficiency of the transmission. Such a proposal only applies, 
of course, to petrol cars with change-speed gearing. Special pro- 
visions would have to be adopted in the case of steam vehicies and 
of any petrol cars which may in the future dispense with any change- 
speed gearing. 

“If such restrictions were imposed it would be easy to insure 
that the average speed of the race would never be dangerously high. 
Of course competitors might fit the lightest bodies they chose. But 
otherwise they would be racing with machines corresponding to or- 
dinary touring requirements, and the results would prove a real 
guide to the purchasing public, and would unquestionably afford 
indications of which were the best cars, for the difference between 
racing strain and ordinary touring conditions would make up the 
difference. 

“To minimize danger resulting from overcrowding, to say noth- 
ing of the greater fairness to all contestants, a maker should, we 
think, be restricted to entering two vehicles only of the same type. 
There is no real objection to such a course, in fact, unfairness re- 
sults from allowing manufacturers too many strings to their bows. 
This would at present reduce the number of entries to more rea- 
sonable proportions, and so permit a longer time interval between 


the startings, thus diminishing the amount of dust and its serious 
attendant dangers.” 





The Bennett Cup Contest 


By William J. Morgan 


O James Gordon Bennett is the sport of auto- 
mobile racing primarily indebted for its prompt 
recognition as a form of contest, supremacy in 
which is worthy of a battle between the greatest 
nations of the earth. 

From his long residence in Paris, Mr. Ben- 
nett was quick to foresee the future of the 
motor vehicle, and so it surprised none who 

kuew him when in the year 1900 he presented to the Automo- 
bile Club of France a $10,000 perpetual challenge cup for a road 
race open to all nations having automobile clubs recognized by 
the A. C. F. From his life-long devotion to yachting it was but 
natural that Mr. Bennett should seek to make his cup to racing 
on land what the America’s cup was to racing on water. The result 
was that the rules of the Bennett cup race are copied as closely 
after those surrounding the contests for the America’s cup as the 
varying conditions under which the two races are run will permit. 

The first contest for the Bennett Cup took place in the year 
following its donation. The race was almost purely a perfunctory 
affair, since no other country had even the ghost of a chance of 
winning. The result of this condition of affairs was that the first 
cup contest was over the 353? miles of road intervening between 
Paris and Lyons and Charron (Panhard), with an average speed 
of 38.45 miles per hour, won in 9 hours and 9 minutes. Giradot, 
another Frenchman, was second, being the only other finisher be- 
sides the winner. Of the three other starters, Winton (American) 
and Jenatzy (Belgian) withdrew, while De Knyff (French) failed to 
score, owing to his car breaking down. 

In 1901 the race for the cup had assumed so little importance 
that it was run as an adjunct to the Paris-Bordeaux event, an 
affair bicycles had made famous. Owing to the extreme strictness 
of.the rules governing the contests again the affair was virtually 
a closed event, in which none but a Frenchman had a chance to 
enter, much less to win. The result was three “competitors” 
started in this “international” event and the three were all French- 
men. Of the trio Charron (Panhard), Levegh (Mors) and Giradot 
(Panhard), the latter alone was enabled to finish in a badly cripplea 
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condition, doing the 3274 miles of race in 8 hours, 50 minutes and 
59 seconds. 

When 1902 came around the automobile trade in England 
and Germany had reached a point in development which for the 
first time gave British and German makers a chance to enter and 
perhaps to win. Thus for the first time the event took on a 
semblance of an international contest. This time the course of the 
race was from Paris to Innsbruck, 379 miles, and once again the 
race was but a side show in another and overshadowing event, 
the Paris-Vienna contest. Four started: Edge (Great Britain) and 
Giradot, Fournier and De Knyff (France). Despite the odds of three 
to one against him, Edge won, being the only entrant to finish. As 
the Englishman had 


gf Eom all inteuts an un- 
an a —_ tried car and one 

f which had only about 

ysowen half the power of 

those racing against 
him, the win was 
looked upon as the 
first decisive one, and 
with the passing of 
the trophy .from 
French to _ British 





hands came a deter- 
mination to win it 
back by the French, 
to hold it by the Eng- 
lish, and to “lift” it 
by both the Ameri- 
cans and the Germans. In a moment the contest had risen to a 
really international one and the original intention of the donor had 
been accomplished. 


RECS STLEDERMOT 
(Cc ontrol ) 
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To better understand the varying distances, etc., it may be 
well to at this time give a brief outline of the rules governing 
the race. No definite distance for the event is set, only it is 
specified that it must not be less than 341.55 or more than 403.65 
miles, these figures, of course, arising from the original distances, 
being stated in kilometers. Any foreign club recognized by the 
Automobile Club of France may challenge the holder of the cup, 
and the clubs so recognized by the A. C. F. are those of Belgium, 
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Austria, Switzerland, Turin, Great 
Britain, Germany and America. All 
challenges for the race must be 
made before January each year and 
a deposit of $600 must accempany 
the challenge, which deposit will be 
refunded if one representative of 
the challenge starts in the race. 
Each club may be represented by 
one, two or three vehicles, at its 
option, but none of the competing 
cars must weigh less than 400 kilo- 
grams nor more than 1,000— 
881.84 and 2,204.60 pounds. The 
competitors must be started one at 
a time at two-minute intervals, first 
a member of the club holding the 
cup, then a representative of each 
of the others in the order in which 
their challenges were received. 


One’s first impression would be that the affair was under the 
foregoing conditions made a team race, but under the peculiar 


methods of scoring this is not so. 


CUP 


CONTEST 





MR, FOXHALL KEENE 


The representatives of a country 

















gO H, P, MERCEDES MR, KEENE WILL PILOT 


are not scored as a team, but as individual competitors. 
who first crosses the finish line under the conditions of the con- 
test wins the race for his country, even though his two fellow- 
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countrymen may fail to finish and the three of some other country 
finish right behind him. Were it a team race the second three 
would win on points. Every part, including accessories on each 
machine, must be mace in the country it represents. The holder 
of the cup has the right to select the course. The date of the 
race must be between May 15 and August 15, the exact time to 
be named by the ciub holding the cup. The operators of the ma- 
chines must be members of the club they represent. 

Closely akin to the man who unexpectedly found himself the 
sole proprietor of a white elephant were the English winners of 
the cup when it came to securing a course within the confines of 
Great Britain over which the contest for the defense of the cup 
could take place. Finally a special bill had to be passed by Parlia- 
ment permitting the race to be run in Ireland, and the result was 
a two-looped course was mapped out, a complete round of both of 
which requires the racers to travel 102} miles. This route must 
be traversed three times, thus making the total distance of the 
race 368 miles, 765 yards. The general contour of the country 
over which the course is laid is an undulating one. The roads 
themselves are better than “fair,” and the long and gentle inclines 
will tend rather to speed making than to the reverse. 

The start is to be made at 7 o’clock on the morning of July 
2, and from near Old Kilcullen, a small loop of about 45 miles, 
being made by Carlo and Athy back to the starting point, making 
the route thus traveled an 
irregular triangle. From 
this point the big loop 
from Old Kilcullen by 
Monasterevan, Stradbalby, 
Athy and Ballyshannon is 
made, the stretch between 
Athy and Old Kilcullen be 
covered six times. 

Controls—that is to 
say, spaces through which 
the cars will have to pro- 
ceed slowly under super- 
vision of racing officials— 
have been arranged at Cas- 
THE ARTIST'S IDEA OF AN IRISH RACE course tledermot, Carlow, Athy 
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ENGLAND'S FIRST RESERVE CAR—A 50 H. P, WOLSELEY 


and Kildare, six in all, since the control at Athy will come into 
force twice in each time around. 

Nationalities of the various countries will be shown by the 
colors which the vehicles are painted. The teams, colors and mem- 
bers are as follows: 

American Team, Red—Alexander Winton, Winton car; Percy 
Owen, Winton car; Louis P. Mooers, Peerless car. 

English Team, Green—S. F. Edge, Napier car; Charles Jar- 
rott, Napier car; J. W. Stocks, Napier car. 

French Team, Blue—Réné de Knyff, Panhard car; Maurice 
Farman, Panhard car; Fernand Gabriel, Mors car. 

German Team, White—Baron de Caters, Mercedes car; Fox- 
hall Keene, Mercedes car; Hieronymus, Mercedes car. 

It will be seen from the above that four Americans will com- 
pete, since Foxhall Keene has been chosen as one of the German 
team, an honor which came to him through his well-known sports- 
manship and his possessing a thorough knowledge of the Mercedes 
vehicle, several of which he has owned and raced. 

S. F. Edge (Napier), as holder of the cup, will start first, and 
will be known as British No. 1. The second to leave will be Réné 
de Knyff (Panhard), the French No. 1. The third starter will 
be an American. The German, being the last to challenge, their 
No. 1, a Mercedes, probably driven by Baron de Caters, will start 
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fourth. The fifth machine will be British No. 2, the sixth will 
be French No. 2, the seventh will be American No. 2, and so on, 
until the entire twelve entrants have been sent away on their long 
and perilous journey. The time estimated to complete the race is 
variously estimated as between 5 and 7 hours. 





A Miracle 


«s D‘ ICTOR, do you remember advising me to buy an automo- 

bile and use it? Well, I followed your advice and the 
fresh air and the excitement have made a new man of me, but I’m 
going to give up. You know my heart ain’t any too strong, so I’m 
going to quit. Know anyone who wants to buy a first-class tour- 
ing car cheap?” 

“Bosh. Nonsense!” growled the medicine man, with stolid in- 
sistence. “You talk like an old woman. What’s the matter with 
you, anyway ?” 

“IT got such a terrible shock.” 

“H’m—smash-up, eh? I warned you about scorching when 
I prescribed an automobile.” 

“T wasn’t scorching,” said the nervous man, moodily. “I was 
riding along Central Park West behind an ice wagon. I finally 
managed to get by the ice wagon, only to find a street sprinkling cart 
barring the way. A passing trolley car walled in my only road out 
without getting wet. The driver of the sprinkling cart happened to 
look around and—doctor, I never got such a shock as then.” 

“Drowned you out, eh?” 

“No, he shut the water off.” 

“Accident ?” 

“He did it on purpose. When I recovered from the shock of 
surprise I asked him why he shut the water off. ‘You couldn’t have 
passed me without getting good and wet, he answered, good na- 
turedly. Did you ever hear of the driver of a sprinkling cart missing 
a chance to souse a person?” 

“It is a bit unprecedented.” 

“T told him I intended to publicly protest against the Department 
of Highways’ extravagance in hiring men capable even of courtesy 


in positions where a reckless ambition to deluge everything and 
everybody had formerly been deemed sufficient. But he only 
laughed.” 

















The Tour of the Lammergeier—Part V 
By Ned Willson , 
(Begun in March Issue.) 

URING the-evening we amused ourselves with the much ex- 
aggerated press reports of our trip of that afternoon and 
then discussed seriously our tour of exploration. In order to 
take time by the forelock, Harvey went by the g o'clock train to 

New York, promising to join us in three days at the utmost. 

When we were returning from the train, having made the trip 
in old “Susan Jane” for the purpose of haste, Archie made me stop 
and run to the side of the road when we were about half way home. 
The instant we had came to a standstill he lifted one of the lamps 
from its bracket, handed me a pencil and a notebook, bade me 
write at his dictation. He then settled himself back in the seat and 
held both hands over his face as if in deep study. Slowly, as if 
deciphering the words from an indistinct copy, he dictated the fol- 
lowing message: 

“Natives have me blocked in a cliff dwelling. Have enough 
provisions for ten days. Religious ceremony under way for which 
I am chosen victim for sacrifice. Fairly well entrenched. Have 
been compelled to shoot three. Fear they may manage to smoke 
or to drown me out. How soon can you come?” 

He had no sooner finished than he seized the notebook from 
me and wrote rapidly and in a large hand. “Will reach you in six 
days or sooner. Keep your courage up.” He then held the writing 
in the glare of the lamp and stared at it attentively for full ten 
minutes. Finally rousing himself from his seeming reverie, he took 
the wheel from me and instead of going to Melrose he turned about 
in the direction of the village. In less than half an hour he had 
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gathered up three of his men and directed the others to report at 
the factory as soon as possible. With the men in the rear seat he 
circled about and drove for Melrose as fast as it was safe to go in 
the darkness. We had our coats off in a moment after our arrival 
and were at once hard at work in preparation for the trip. Each 
and every part of the machine was gone over and carefully in- 
spected and while we were at work doing this Burton kept up a 
rapid fire of talk instructing those of his men who were to go on 
in advance to the ‘relay stations. 

Our primary destination was Estes Park, Colorado, on the 
upper waters of the Big Thompson River and close to the foot of 
Long’s Peak. It was from the peak as a starting point that we 
were to get our bearings for the mysterious valley. Our course 
from Pannington lay to the neighborhood of Columbus, Ohio, where 
we were to first renew our supplies and thence following closely 
the fortieth parallel we were to stop successively at Springfield, 
Illinois ; St. Joseph, Missouri; Greeley, Colorado, and finally at Estes 
Park. The stop at Greeley was to be made to interview an old 
mountain guide who had a fair knowledge of the location of the 
valley and also to make some investigations of maps in the Weld 
County archives. 

We had no sooner arrived at Melrose on our return than a 
wire was sent to Jack explaining the necessity for an earlier start 
than at first contemplated and asking him if possible te leave New 
York Thursday night in order to be on hand Friday morning. At 2 
o'clock the final arrangements for the relay stations had been made 
and the five men who were to take charge left on the 2:30 train 
for the West. Jackson, the foreman was given the most important 
post, that at Estes Park whither supplies had been shipped several 
days before. Peters was to go to Columbus, Allen to Springfield, 
Andrews to St. Joseph, Crosby to Greeley. . This left three men at 
Melrose to forward supplies and to take care of the factory. 

After taking the men to the train we returned to go to bed and 
get what rest we could. The next morning we were up with the 
dawn and. breakfasting in the German fashion from coffee and 
rolls, we went direct to the factory where the five of us worked 
all morning going over the machine and making the final adjust- 
ments. About 10 o'clock Archie took me on a short trip that I 
might learn to handle the levers. We were out about an hour 
and upon our return found a wire from Harvey saying that he 
would be up on the 2:30 train Friday morning. 
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Jack arrived as promised and the next morning at four we 
were under way. The engine, which was capable of giving sixty 
horsepower at 1,000 revolutions per minute was run normally at 
800 revolutions driving the car at a speed of 45 miles per hour. 
The screw propeller was nine feet in diameter with a pitch of six 
feet and the calculated slip was 20%. The car, which weighed 
about 1,200 pounds, was supported by two aeroplanes 50 feet long 
with an average width of eight feet, giving a total lifting surface of 
800 square feet. These supported the machine at its normal speed 
with an inclination of nine degrees. The fuel tanks had a capacity 
of 50 gallons, sufficient for a trip of 500 miles when depending 
entirely upon the screw, but this range could be increased by taking 
advantage of favorable winds and by gliding. By increasing the 
speed of the engine and reefing the aeroplanes or reducing the 
angle, we could make nearly go miles on a short spurt. 

As we left the ground on our first section of the journey Archie 
threw the planes to an angle of about 11° in order to reach an al- 
titude where he might find a favorable breeze. 

“There is an almost constantly prevailing eastward current 
at a height of 10,000 feet,” he told us, “but the westward winds are 
somewhat uncertain. I am about 4,000 feet high now, but all the 
winds so far are cross currents, as you will notice.” He paused a 
moment and watched the aneroid and the ground at_ intervals. 
When the barometer showed 6,000 feet our speed relative to the 
earth was apparently increased and Archie remarked, “Here we 
are. This breeze is about twenty miles per hour and added to our 
speed relative to the air current we must now be moving at the 
rate of 65 miles. Ah! we are approaching the Oil Regions near 
Olean and we must be at least fifty miles from Pannington. That 
is not so bad, as it is now only ten minutes after five. By cutting 
across this breeze which seems to be an almost direct east wind we 
can probably make Columbus by 11 o’clock. 

No incident worth recording occurred upon our trip and we 
arrived in the neighborhood of Columbus about the time expected 
and alighted about ten miles from the city at 11:07. It took some 
reconnoitering to find a suitable place for a landing and Archie 
finally settled upon a large lawn in front of a farm house. We 
finally descended in a winding path and as we alighted on the grass 
a man and two women who had been watching us with open mouths 
jumped up from their chairs and ran into the house slamming the 
door after them. 
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Throwing back the cover of the machines we jumped out and 
began calling to the people in reassuring tones. After much per- 
suasion the man appeared at a window and when he saw that we 
were human beings he raised the sash and called to us. 

“Hurry up and get in here before the dern thing catches yer.” 

“There is nothing to be afraid of,” Archie assured him. “What 
you saw was a flying machine and we were in it. I see by the wires 
that vou have a telephone and I should like to use it.” 

The man’s face changed at once to a mixed expression of 
shame and interest. He opened the door immediately and Peters 
was summoned from his hotel. While Archie was at the phone a 
crowd of nearly two hundred had collected in from goodness knows 
where, for all whom we could see when alighting was the farmer 
and his daughters sitting on the lawn. 

Peters arrived in less than an hour as he had an auto dray 
loaded and ready to respond at a moment’s notice. In the meantime 
at the farmer’s invitation we partook of dinner which according to 
custom was ready at noon by the sun, while we used standard time. 

At 12:30 we had taken on a fresh supply of fuel and in- 
spected the machine. We then went in search of a stretch of straight 
road followed by those of the crowd who could keep up on bicycles 
and with horses. We found a half-mile of suitable pike at some five 
miles from the farm. This was approaching the town of Wester- 
ville and we were within the corporate limits of the town before 
we could safely put on full speed. Just as we were about to leave 
the earth we came upon two constables who warned us and then 
tried to stop us. They were mounted, and followed us as fast as 
their horses could run. Finally one of them fired his revolver in 
the air just as we spread the aeroplanes, and to an outsider it must 
have seemed as if the shot had frightened us into flight. By look- 
ing back through a grating, I was able to note the discomfiture of 
the constables, one of whom actually fell off his horse in his excite- 
ment. 

“I guess they won't forget for a while,” laughed Archie as I 
told him of the incident. 

We caught our friendly breeze again at 5,500 feet and found 
that it had increased to 25 miles per hour. We were running at 


a little higher speed of the engine than in the morning, making 65 
miles an hour in the wind or 75 miles relative to the earth. This 
brought us in sight of the Soldiers’ monument at Indianapolis, a 
little before 4 o’clock that afternoon. We passed Indianapolis about 
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ten miles to the north and at the end of another hour we had 
crossed the State line and were over Illinois. Just as we passed In- 
dianola we were shut out from the sight of the earth by a dark 
cloud, but as the ground disappeared from view there came from 
below the sounds of a great commotion, of men and women in 
terror. 

“We must see what the trouble is down there,” Archie re- 
marked and immediately dropped through the cloud to the vicinity 
of the earth. When we had cleared the cloud bank we could see 
people everywhere running in terror toward the northwest and 
crying out while they glanced to the southwest. No wonder they 
were frightened, for a gigantic 
tornado was bearing down upon 
them. From our point of van- 
tage we could see that the 
“twister,” still some five miles 
away, Was sweeping a clean path 
and leaving naught but scat- 
tered piles of debris in its wake. 

“This is what I have often 
longed to meet,” said Burton 
“How is your nerve, boys?” he 
asked us. 

We both hesitated. “What 
about the object of our trip?” I 
asked him. 

“T can make ninety miles an 
hour on a short spurt and think ee ee oe 
we can surely keep away from it. Besides we may never have 
another chance like this.” 

Neither of us shared his enthusiasm to any great degree, but re- 
luctantly consented upon his promise to keep out of range. We 
were now flying round and round the outskirts of the whirl which 
was about 200 feet in diameter. As we approached we could see 
with the aid of glasses that it contained a mass of dust and dirt, 
dismembered houses, parts of wire fences with broken off posts 
still clinging to the wire. A horse, a colt and a yearling calf were 
being tossed and turned about like balls. Here and there was a 
chicken, featherless and following it a cloud of feathers which had 
evidently been drawn from it. Then as the wind passed on we saw 
slowly rising along its outer wall a mattress and, to our horror, 
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clinging tightly to it was a woman with a year-old child grasped 
fast in her arms. 

“Save them, Archie,” gasped Jack, but Archie was silent, al- 
though I could see from his tightly-set jaws that he had seen them. 
He seemed to grasp four levers all at once, the speed of the engine 
was soon increased to twice the normal and we were flying in a 
circle at go miles an hour. 

“Drop that net under your seat, Jack,” he called to Harvey, 
“and see that it swings free but taut.” 

I reached down and slid the grating aside while Jack let down 
a net that had been devised for catching birds in flight. Slowly we 
closed in on the edge of the tornado and as we did so the woman 
passed us again, gradually climbing the upper cone of the hour- 
glass shape, but going around at nearly 100 miles per hour. Archie 
calculated the time to a nicety and just as she came toward us again 
he dove into the edge of the whirl ahead of her and Jack and I 
with eager hands grasped her as she struck the net. We missed 
the child and it fell back with the mattress, but its foot caught in 
the net, and we finally obtained a hold upon it. So soon as we 
caught the woman we shouted to Archie and he turned: the machine 
away, but the strain was so great that it nearly broke the rudder 
cable. The edge of the aeroplane nearest the tornado had been 
torn to shreds and we were forced to throw our weight to the other 
side of the car to prevent it turning turtle. It was well that we 
saved the child. The woman swooned when.she found she was 
safe, but afterwards became delirious and babbled about her baby. 
It was only by placing the child in her arms that we could pacify 
her. 

Archie immediately steered northwest, as the path of a tornado 
is invariably somewhere between southwest to northeast and from 
south to north. As the sun shown forth again we saw before 
us a group of brick buildings and chose a grassplot near one of 
them for a landing place. We found on landing that we were on 
the campus of the University of Illinois at the side of Engineering 
Hall. It was 6 o'clock central time and here and there was only 
a belated student sauntering home to supper. But the whole pop- 
ulation of the twin towns of Champaign and Urbana had evidently 
seen our approach and when the landing had been made but little 
Over a minute there were probably one thousand people about and 
the crowd was swelled to five thousand in less than fifteen minutes. 
Crowding to the front were the students, who exerted their pre- 
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rogative on account of our being on the campus. Among them I 
saw a few of the faculty and one of the first upon the scene was 
Professor Goodenough, an old friend of mine. 

I quickly advised the professor of the plight of our charges 
and it was not long before they were taken in a cab direct to his 
house to be carefully ministered to by Mrs. Goodenough. Put to 
bed and under the care of a physician the woman soon recovered 
and we found that she was a Mrs. Welch who had been visiting 
in the path of the tornado. Her home was Muncie, and her hus- 
band was advised of her plight and was by her side before ten that 
night. We learned afterward that she never entirely recovered from 
the shock of that afternoon. The little girl was, however, soon 
crowing contentedly in her new surroundings. 

Archie had to wire to Pannington for a new aeroplane and for 
_ Peters to come on from Columbus and then ’phoned to Allen at 
Springfield. One of the men we had left at Melrose was on hand at 
nine the next day with an entire new set of aeroplanes, he having 
misunderstood the wire. We had the repairs made at noon and bid- 
ding the professor and his wife good-bye we rose amid the cheers of 
thousands and to the yell of the U. of I. The town authorities 
had cleared Mathews avenue for us and we left the earth at the 
edge of the campus. 

We did not find our breeze of the day before and but a light 
current of ten miles an hour at 4,000 feet. It was from the south- 
east and helped us only to the extent of about five miles. It was 
after five that afternoon when we had finally covered the 300 miles 
to St. Joe and landed, as usual, in the suburbs. Andrews was on 
hand promptly and as the sky was clear and everything in first-class 
condition it was decided to fly through to Greeley the same night. 
The distance, 600 miles, being somewhat beyond the capacity of the 
ordinary tank, it was necessary for one, either Jack or me, to pro- 
ceed by rail and join the party at Greeley. Jack and I drew straws 
for itand I won. The absence of Harvey, who weighed 140 pounds, 
enabled us to carry 25 gallons extra of gasoline or 75 gallons in 
all. This would give us fuel for 750 miles or 150 miles to the good. 
The preparations for this long flight were most carefully made and 
we carried with us an extra storage battery freshly charged and 
just off the wires. The oil tank was supplemented by an extra 
gallon can and we took with us sandwiches for a midnight lunch. 

The Lammergeier was launched into the air at exactly 8 
o’clock and after we were well under way Archie turned the helm 
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over to me with instructions to keep her headed west by two points 
north. He turned the two rear seats into a couch and was soon 
fast asleep, in spite of the fact that the muffler cut out was open. 
I let the engine run at 850 which would give us a speed of 47 1-2 
miles per hour and with the aid of a five-mile current, which was 
the best we could find, we were due in Greeley at 7:30 the next 
morning. I kept at an altitude of 5,000 feet in order to avoid dis- 
turbing the slumbers of those below any more than was necessary. 
The engine ran like a watch, and the fascination of having the ma- 
chine entirely under my charge made the time pass rapidly. I de- 
termined not to waken Burton until I was too tired to stay at my 
post longer. 

The course was along the northern border of Kansas just south 
of the Nebraska State line. About half past 11 I saw through a 
grating a silver ribbon glistening in the moonlight and paralleled or 
nearly so with the route I was taking. It was the Republican 
River and showed that I had steered true to the course. It was a 
pretty sight and as I looked I noted shadows seemingly running a 
race with the flying machine, but falling gradually in our wake. 
A glance overhead showed light scurrying clouds indicating a friend- 
ly current and I increased the angle of the aeroplanes slightly until 
at 7,500 feet I had the assistance of a 35-mile wind. I glanced back 
at Archie and found him still sleeping peacefully. I gradually in- 
creased the speed of the engine to goo and with the help of the 
wind was running along at 85 miles an hour. A half-hour of this 
speed and I found that the engine was still so cool that I could 
hold my hand on it without discomfort. I grew bolder and put it 
up to 1,000, watching the engine carefully. An hour passed and it 
was still cool. At 2 o’clock I heard far below the long-drawn wail 
of a coyote and knew that I must be near the Colorado State line. 
At a quarter past three I saw the glisten of a river to the north and 
the outlines of familiar places, for I had “punched cattle” years ago 
on the shores of the South Platte. The towns were larger, but the 
old landmarks were still there and I knew that by following the 
river I would easily find Greeley. At 4 o'clock I saw the point 
where the river turns from its northward course to its eastward 
one and following a smaller stream, the Cache la Poudre, I soon 
saw a heavily wooded basin from which buildings afterward showed 
themselves and I knew we were over Greeley. 

(To be continued.) 





Trials of the Trucks 


By James R. Preston 
EAGER as was the list of entries 
for the commercial vehicle test 
of May 20 and 21, promoted by the Au- 
tomobile Club of America and held in 
this city, it served to bring out in re- 
markable distinctiveness the work of 
the competitors. In fact, a great part 
of the deficiency was compensated for 
by the intaglio-like clearness with which the 
performances of the individual cars stand out 
in consequence. A greater number of entrants and starters would 
undoubtedly have had the effect of distracting attention from the 
work of each car, and of making it an infinitely more difficult mat- 
ter to study the performances in detail of the contestants in each 
class. It was much as if a few cars had been picked Out and made 
to serve as type of the whole. 


It is, therefore, more because the club failed to secure a really 


representative showing of self-propelled business wagons than by 
reason of the smallness of the en- 
try list, that there is cause for 
regret at the holding aloof of 
the main section of the trade. 
Without going into the merits 
of the case, without saying that 
the burden of fault lies with the 
National Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers for not 
having declared itself in the be- 
ginning, rather than to wait until 
the eleventh hour before stating 
its disapproval of the contest—it 
is sufficient to remark en passant, 
that it was a lamentable occur- 
rence. The contest came peril- 
ously close to being an ig- 
nominious fiasco; so close that those cognizant of the position of 
affairs gave vent to deep sighs of relief when some eleven com- 
petitors appeared at the weighing station on the night of May 19, 
and thus proved that they were ready to submit to the test. 


FINAL INSTRUCTIONS 
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On paper the list of starters was a most unpromising one. 
Of the eleven vehicles comprised in it, but two were the product 
of that very respectable number of American manufacturers who 
have passed the experimental stage and succeeded in placing their 
product on the market as a commercial article. The other nine 
vehicles were fathered by concerns whose labor in the field is of 
comparatively recent growth, and who have yet to reach the stage 
where they can point to cars of their make in successful operation 
in the hands of the business concerns who own them, In short, 
with the two exceptions noted, viz., the Mobile and the Waverley 
entries, the list included neither the names of the makers whose 
vehicles are to be encountered by the score on the streets of this 
and other cities, nor of those business houses which are finding 
these vehicles indispensable in the carriage of both light and heavy 
merchandise. The success or failure of the contest was, therefore, 
left to the firms whose wagons are yet to make their way and 
find purchasers and users. 

If the paper showing was of this unpromising character, it 
likewise fell far short of the ideal in the matter of diversity of type. 
This was less apparent in the light delivery wagon class than in 
that devoted to the trucks and heavy wagons. The former was 
represented by one electric, two steam (including the Blaisdell 
entry, which was forced to withdraw almost at the start), and two 
gasolene—a very fair representation. In the heavy traffic class, 
however, the electric vehicle—quite the most prominent and 
numerous self-propelled vehicle now in use—was conspicuous by 
its absence—a fact widely commented on. The steam type was 
represented by four vehicles, and they formed the backbone of 
the heavy section. Two gasolene cars brought the tally to a close, 
but they differed so markedly from the regulation type of gaso- 
lene vehicle that they can scarcely be classed with the latter. Their 
retiral took place, too, thus entirely eliminating the gasolene car 
from the contest—a loss that can scarcely be too deeply regretted 
in view of the steadily increasing attention given to this class of 
vehicle. 

Out of such unpromising material as this, the Contest Com- 
mittee of the Automobile Club of America set to work to make 
the first regularly organized and conducted commercial vehicle 
contest ever held in this country a success. It accomplished this, 
iu spite of the many difficulties; for it is now possible in the light 
of that contest, to form a definite and fairly accurate estimate of 
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what has been done in the line 
of business wagon construction, 


and of what can and cannot be 
accomplished by such vehicles. 
The fuller and vastly more sat- 
isfactory accumulation of data 
that would have resulted had 
the representative makers, or 
their vehicles, been represented 
is, of course, lacking; but insofar 
as the material at hand permit- 
ted, the club achieved the task 
which is had set itself. 
A superficial view of the 
contest leads one to the conclu- 
sion that the light vehicles did 
magnificent work, and that the 
heavy ones performed very 
poorly. Like all generaliza- 
tions, however, this is, to a con- 
siderable extent, both inaccurate 
and misleading. To one who 
delves at all deeply, it becomes 
apparent that there were some 
circumstances that affected both en ee ee 
estimates ; adversely in the first 
case, and, in the second, leading 
one to view with more lenient 
eye the seemingly damning mis- 
fortunes of the cars concerned. 
As a matter of fact, the showing 
of the delivery wagons was 
somewhat more favorable than 
the circumstances really war- 
ranted; while the heavy cars ap- e 
peared to show to greater dis- ™™* ie 
advantage than was actually the BANKER S WAVERLEY ENTRY 
case. Before proceeding to a discussion of these records, however, 
it is timely to touch briefly on the extremely high standard of ex- 
cellence called for by the requirements of the contest—the exceed- 
ing severity of the conditions imposed. 
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This will be seen when it is stated that no horse drawn ve- 
hicles, no matter how often the horses might have been changed. 
could have equalled or even come within measurable distance of 
the contesting motor vehicles. This assertion holds true of, 1, 
the loads carried; 2, the distance covered; and, 3, the time con- 
sumed. A brief resume of these three items will make this plain. 

The five light delivery wagons and one of the trucks—the 
lightest one—were compelled on each of the two days to traverse 
a route 40 miles long, starting at the club house, Fifth avenue and 
Fiftv-eighth street, and proceeding to Two Hundred and Thirtieth 
street and Kingsbridge road; then returning by a different route to 








the club house, a total of 20 miles. After an enforced luncheon stop 
of 45 minutes, a run to the Battery and return was made, and after 
a ten-minute stop this was repeated, making ten miles more on 
‘ach trip, or 40 miles for the day. On the second day this was re- 
peated, with from 50 to 100 stops, as if for the delivery of goods. 
The cars comprising this, the ‘40 mile class,” with their loads, 
were as follows: 





Weight Load 
Entered by and Allotted Character Rated ot Carried, Kinds of 
Style of Vehicle and Power Class of Fuel H-P. Car,Lbs. Lbs. Tires 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass..., Gasolene delivery wagon 2d —— 8 2,300 1.250 Diamord 
Knox Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass _..Gasolene delivery wagon 2d —_—- 16 2,070 1,245 Dunlop 
Blaisdell & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
esenee. cee Steam delivery wagon 2d Gasolene 10 3.500 2,000 Firestone 
Mobile Co. of America, N.Y ...... 
eeececceee .. Steam delivery wagon ist Gasolene 4% 1,500 775 Diamond 
International Motor Car Co., Toledo, 
pcs agen Electric delivery wagon ist —_ — 6 2 420 1,210 G. & J. 
Union Motor Truck Co., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. (A an ote el 3d —_ — 16 4,525 2,710 Solid rubber 
The “30 mile class” embraced 5 heavy vehicles, which ran on 


a schedule differing from those of the “40 mile class” only in the 
omission of the second downtown trip each day, and in making 
a smaller number of stops. These are covered by the appended 
table: 


Char- Weight Load 
Entered by and Allotted acter Rated ofCar, Carried, Kinds of 
Style of Vehicle and Power Class of Fuel H-P. Lbs. Lbs. Tires - 


Columbia Engineering Works, Brooklyn , 
.. Herschmann steam truck sth Coal 25 + 14,500 10000 =6. Solid rubber 
Columbia Engine ting Works, Brooklyn 


. Herschmann steam truck Miscel’ous Coal 15 10,225 3.805 Solid rubber 
Morgan Motor Co., Worcester, Mass.... . 
anne Steam truck 4th Coal 20 ~=I1,1f0 5.740 Metal 


: ‘Coulthard & Co., Preston, England.. 
Steam truck sth Coke 30 ©6114, 225 10,000 ©=Metal 
Union Motor Truck Co., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
ecccescccs ceccccccece .... Gasolene tiuck 34 — 20 5,810 3,240 Solid rubber 
It is a natural question, in view of these severe conditions, 
to ask why the club’s contest committee imposed them, The 


answer is ready: The attitude of the business world, or that very 
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considerable portion of it that is watching the self-propelled ve- 
hicle, and waiting for the time to make the shift from horses to 
motors, renders desirable, nay, necessary, such a rigid standard. 
The big department stores, the wholesale grocers, and dry goods 
houses, the brewers, the provisioners, the express companies— 
these shrewd business men are not going to supplant horse drawn 
with self-propelled vehicles merely because the latter equal the 





former. No. It is something better, a method of carriage that 
will record a big advance, that they are looking for. The motor 
vehicle that will carry more and go farther and faster than any 
horse or horses is what they want. Until they can get it they will 
keep on using horses. 

Makers of such vehicles, and that much larger number of 
makers who are studying the subject, experimenting, building ve- 


Zs 





THE KNOX THAT KNOWS NO WATER HERSCHMANN’S 10,000 LB, LOAD 





hicles and testing them—all these know the task that is before 
them. They must excel, not equal, horse vehicles and their suc- 
cess is going to be in direct ratio to the ability to accomplish this 
difficult task. It was a proof of farsightedness that the committee 
divined this and framed its rules accordingly. 

With such requirements to meet, it is interesting to turn to 
an examination of the work done, and see how the one matched 
the other. For the purpose of convenience, and also because such 
is the natural line of cleavage, the contesting vehicles have been 
divided into two classes, the “40 mile” and the “30 mile” classes, 
respectively, the division being made on distance covered in the 
contest. In the former is found the Waverley electric, the Mobile 
steamer, the two Knox gasolene cars and the Union baggage 
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wagon. This omits the Blaidsdell steamer, which met its Waterloo 
at the very beginning of the contest. 

These four vehicles did extraordinary well. Three of them— 
the exception being the Mobile—carried loads that no light de- 
livery horse drawn wagon could have carried; and ali four 
traversed the 80 miles allotted them for the two days in a much 
shorter time than a horse team could have done. The truth of 
these assertions is borne out by the following brief resumé of the 
work of each: 

Knox 16 H. P. gasolene wagon carried 1,250 lbs. of pig lead. 
traveled 40 miles in 3 hours and 25 minutes—net time—on Wed- 
nesday, an average of 11.70 miles per hour, and 3 hours and 41 
minutes, an average of 10.80 miles per hour, on Thursday. On 
the latter day 100 stops were made, in simulation of stops for de- 
livery goods, and the full load was carried the entire two days. 
The consumption of gasolene was 4 gallons on Wednesday and 
6} gallons on Thursday. No stops for repairs or adjustments were 
made on either day. 

Knox 8 H. P. gasolene wagon carried 1,245 pounds and 
traveled 40 miles on Wednesday in 4 hours and 36 minutes, an 
average of 8.68 miles per hour. On Thursday it traveled the same 
distance, making 100 stops, in § hours and 50 minutes, an average 
of 6.84 miles per hour. The amount of gasolene consumed was 
4 gallons on Wednesday and 5 gallons on’Fhursday. One stop only 
was made for repairs or adjustment—to fix a tire on the first, day. 

Mobile 44 H. P. steam wagon carried 775 pounds and traveled 
40 miles on Wednesday in 4 hours and 23 minutes, an average of 
9.12 miles per hour. On Thursday the same distance was traveled, 
making 100 stops, in 5 hours and Io minutes, or an average of 
7.74 miles per hour. The consumption of gasolene was 6} gallons 
on Wednesday and 7} gallons on Thursday; the water consump- 
tion was 474 and 54 gallons, respectively. No stops for repairs or 
adjustments were made during the running time, but 5 minutes 
penalty was incurred on Wednesday, owing to the late departure 
from a watering station. 

Waverley 6 H. P. electric wagon carried 1,210 pounds, al- 
though only intended to carry 700, and traveled 40 miles on Wed- 
nesday in 6 hours and 5 minutes, an average of 6.54 miles per 
hour. On Thursday the time for the same distance, including 100 
stops, was 6 hours and 24 minutes, an average of 6.18 miles per 
hour. On Wednesday, during the third stage, a partial recharging 
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MORGAN STEAM TRUCK ADAMS EXPRESS ENTRY 


was necessary, due to the mistake of only taking on a partial 
charge during the noon stop. This occupied 20 minutes, and was 
the only penalized stop during the contest. 

The other two vehicles placed in the “40 mile class,” the 
Union baggage wagon and the Blaidsdell delivery wagon, dropped 
out, the latter at the start on Wednesday, the former on Thursday 
morning. The Union entry had done fairly well on Wednesday, 
but the shifting of a tire on Thursday destroyed whatever chance 
it may have had of scoring. 

It is not necessary to expatiate on the showing of the four 
successful vehicles whose records are given above. They speak 
for themselves. As has already been remarked, they are extra- 
ordinary. No business house could ask for more than they did 
on two successive days; to demand as much would be extravagant. 
It does not detract from the merits of the performances to say 
that they were too good. Only in a test, with picked men to handle 
‘ them, could such a showing be made. The vehicles were run at 
high pressure, and the absence of an examination of the condition 
at the end of each day’s run leaves it open to doubt whether any 
repairs of moment were then necessary. 

Turning from the light delivery wagons—all of them, except 
the Union baggage wagon, of standard pattern and familiar ob- 
jects on most city streets—the heavy wagons or trucks are now 
turned to. They are naturally the subject of much interest. To 
them the business world looks for its redemption from the bondage 
of the horse drawn vehicle. The delivery wagon is now no ex- 
periment. It :s coming into common use and proving in every way 
successful. It is, too, a known quantity; its capacity is readily 
ascertainable. 


“ 
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But the heavy truck has only begun to make headway. Its 
possibilities are infinitely greater than are those of the light wagon. 
The saving to be effected by its displacement of the horse drawn 
wagon is enormous, whether it be regarded in the aggregate or 
individually. 

Interest was brightened by the fact that except in the electric 
field the heavy wagon has not made much headway. Except to 
2 few the work of the steam or the gasolene propelled truck was 
an unknown quantity. Its points of excellence, equally with its 
shortcomings, were yet to be known. 

Of the five “30 mile class” vehicles starting on Wednesday 
morning only three finished. The missing gasolene car was the 
Union truck, which completed the first day’s journey and one- 
third of the second. At that point, through the mistake of a 
uervous driver who endeavored to stop the vehicle on a hill, the 
engine shaft was so badly bent that the vehicle had to be with- 
drawn from the contest. The retiral of the Herschmann heavy 
steam truck, which took place almost at the start on the first day. 
with the accident to the Union entrant, left but three trucks in 
the contest—all of them propelled by steam. 

A summary of the work of these three vehicles will throw a 





flood of light on their capabilities, handling, etc., and will give 
point to the comment and criticism that follows: 

The Herschmann express wagon, entered by the Columbia 
Engineering Works, easily comes first in point of meritorious per- 
formance. 

The vehicle develops 15-horse power, weighs 10,225 pounds, 
and in the contest carried a load of 3,805 pounds, made up of 
cobble stones. Hard coal was used for fuel. The first stage of 
20 miles was entered upon at 9:21 and by 1:17 it had reached the 
club house again, having covered the 20 miles in 3 hours and 56 
minutes. At 2:55 it entered upon the downtown stage of 10 
niles, completing it at 5:30, or 2 hours and 31 minutes. The run- 
ning time for the day was 6 hours and 35 minutes, or an average 
rate of 4:46 miles per hour. 

On the second day both stages were covered in much faster 
time, in spite of the fact that 25 stops had to be made under the 
tules. Only 3 hours and 13 minutes was consumed during the 
first stage, while the run to the Battery and return, through the 
heavy traffic of the afternoon, was made in 1 hour and 42 min- 
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GETTING KEADY TO START UNION BAGGAGE WAGON 


utes. The time for the two stages was, therefore, 4 hours and 55 
minutes, or an average pace of 6.06 miles per hour. 

On Wednesday 230 pounds of coal and 172 gallons of water 
were consumed, and on Thursday 180 pounds of coal and 160 
gallons of water. One stop each day was made for taking on sup- 
plies, making adjustments, etc. In addition, a number of voluntary 
stops were made for the purpose of getting up steam, raking the 
fire, etc., but of these no note was made. 

Second in order of merit among the heavy vehicles came the 
English entry—the Coulthard 14,000 pound truck. The first day 
it came through without an enforced stop or a repair of any kind. 
On Wednesday it started out to duplicate this performance, but 
at 10 miles it met its first, and as it proved, its last mishap. It 
was a serious one, however, no less than the breaking of the main 
steam pipe, which conveyed the steam from the boiler to the en- 
gine. This was a copper tube 1 inch in diameter and } inch thick, 
and it became cracked before the first half of the morning stage 
was completed. 

More than five hours was lost while a new pipe was procured ‘ 
in the city and fitted to the disabled vehicle, but after that the 
journey was resumed and a quick trip made to Fifty-ninth street. 
The second stage was completed in 1 hour and 32 minutes. 

The Coulthard steam truck, which was No. 1 in the contest, 
is rated at 30 H. P., weighs 14.225 pounds, and carried 10,000 
pounds of steam fittings in barrels, and also six passengers in ad- 


dition to the driver and the observer. 
It started out at 9 o'clock on Wednesday morning, and 5 
hours and 17 minutes later it reached Fifty-eighth street again. 
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Of this time 2 hours and 10} minutes was spent in extricating the 
vehicle from a mud hole at the Kingsbridge supply station— 
a delay that it was decided by the contest committee not to count 
against the truck, as it was not its fault. The start was then made 
downtown, and in 1 hour and 48 minutes that stage also was com- 
pleted. The total time for the day’s run of 30 miles—deducting 
the 2 hours and 10$ minutes referred to—was 4 hours and 514 
minutes, or an average of 6.12 miles an hour. 

The second day’s accident spoiled all chance of a good run. 
The morning stage occupied 8 hours and 56 minutes, and al- 
though the 10 miles stage helped matters the day’s figures were 
10 hours and 28 minutes, or an average of 2.8 miles per hour. 
The coke consumption for Wednesday was 675 pounds, and for 
Thursday 660 pounds; while the water consumption was 435 and 
434 gallons respectively. 

The Morgan steam truck, entered by the Morgan Motor 
Company, Worcester, Mass., brought up the rear. It developed 
20 horse-power, weighed 11,160 pounds and carried 5,740 pounds 
of steam fittings in barrels. 

The first stage on Wednesday occupied 6 hours and 29 min- 
utes, and the second 2 hours and 52 minutes, a total of 9 hours and 
21 minutes, and an average pace of 3.2 miles per hour. On the 
second day, 8 hours and g minutes were taken on the first 
stage and 4 hours and 43 minutes on the second. This makes a 
total of 12 hours and 52 minutes, and an average of only 2.4 miles 
per hour. 

No less than 44 stops are charged against the vehicle, these 
including stops of every description except those for blocked traffic. 
A broken pipe on the first day, similar mishaps during both stages 
of the second day, troubles with both pumps on the second day, 
and troubles with the fire on both days, were responsible for many 
of the stops. 

The fuel and water consumption figures out as follows: On 
Wednesday, 400 pounds of coal and 352 gallons of water; on 
Thursday, 500 pounds of coal and 500 gallons of water. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the work of the Herschmann 
wagon was excellent, that of the Coulthard almost totally marred 
by one accident, and that of the Morgan entrant a long series of 
mishaps. This showing comes very far from spelling failure, as 
has been assumed in some quarters. The better way to sum it 
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up would be, one complete success, one utter failure, one betwixt 
and between. 

The crux of the matter is found in the direct question, Does 
the test show that the heavy self-propeiled vehicle is still in an 
experimental stage and, therefore, to be left alone for the present? 
To this the unprejudiced student of the subject must answer in 
the negative. Even as shown by this test, which, it should be re- 
membered, was a very incomplete one, and participated in largely 
by concerns whose product is not in extensive use, the contrary 
view must be taken. 

One of the vehicles—the Herschmann—covered the 60 miles 
without serious delay or mishap; a second—the Coulthard—met with 
but one accident, and that, serious and aggravating as it was, 
scarcely less difficult to foresee or guard against than a flawed axle, 
a broken trace or similar accident to a horse drawn vehicle. Even 
where the Morgan truck is concerned, the mishap bordered on the 
trivial—defective pumps, pipes, etc. It argued a structural weak- 
ness in these minor details, but one that is easy to remedy. The 
main features of all three wagons were free from blame. The 
chassis, the engine and _ boiler, 
the transmission gear—all were 
proof against the tests to which 





they were subjected. They came 
through all right, thus evidenc- 
ing the soundness both of the 
design and construction of the 
vehicles and their ability to 
transport heavy loads over long 
distances and at a rate of speed 





considerably in excess of that 
attained by any similar types 


CUULTHARD 


of horse drawn vehicles. 

A voluminous report of the contest is being prepared by the 
Automobile Club of America, but has not yet been issued. An- 
nouncement has been made, however, that awards have been given 
as follows: 

First Class—To carry 750 pounds. No. 10, Mobile Co. of 
America, Tarrytown, N. Y.; steam delivery wagon; gold medal. 

Second Class—To carry 1,500 pounds. No. 11, Knox Auto- 
mobile Co., Springfield, Mass.; gasolene delivery wagon; gold 
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medal. No, 12, Knox Automobile Co., gasolene delivery wagon; 
silver medal. No. 5, International Motor Car Co., Toledo, O.; elec- 
tric delivery wagon; bronze medal. 

Third Class—To carry 3,500 pounds—None. 

Fourth Class—To carry 6,000 pounds, No. 9, Morgan Motor 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; steam truck; gold medal. 

Fifth Class—To carry 10,000 pounds. No. 1, T. Coulthard & 
Co., Preston, England; steam truck; gold medal. 

A special award, also a gold medal, was made to the Columbia 
Engineering Co., Brooklyn, for the work of the Herschmann ex- 
press wagon. This vehicle was placed in a special class, termed 
miscellaneous, owing to its carrying less than 50 per cent. of its 
load, the latter being 3,805 pounds, whereas the wagon weighed 


10,225 pounds. 





’Twas too Much 
“Pythias, old man,” said Damon, his voice trembling, “you 
know how it is. I would die for you willingly—nay, gladly. But 
when you ask me to admit that steam is a superior power to gaso- 
lene you ask more than I can yield.” 
For the nonce neither of them did a thing but sob loudly at 
the bitter exigencies of the occasion. 





Ma’s Disadvantage 
“Want to ride around in an automobile, do you?” snapped the 
old man. “Your mother never went whizzing about on the streets 
in any such thing.” 
“Yes,” retorted the dutiful daughter, “that is just what ma 
told me. She says that maybe if she had she would have caught a 
better-looking man.” 





Same Sensation 
Hector, having been dragged thrice round the walls of Troy 
tied to Achilles’ chariot, feebly opened his eyes. 
“Is—is this the garage?” he weakly asked. 
In another instant he realized that he was not occupying the 
tonneau in a scorcher’s car, and the bitter disappointment smote 
him to the heart. 


























To and From Niagara Falls 
The Chief Gateway Int> Canada and the Hub of a Hundred R_outes 
By ‘Robert Bruce 


HAT peerless chain of inland seasandrivers 
which separates six populous and busy 
States of the American Union irom the 
Dominion of Canada shapes the routes 
of commerce and pleasure travel alike 
for a large and important portion of the 
Continent. By a swift and wonderful 
transformation—very largely within the 
memory of men now living—this, the 
finest inland marine basin in the world, 





has become a summer playground for 
the great cities of the North and East. 
Devotees of the rod and gun, lovers of 
the sailboat and the canoe, and all who 
travel for change of scene and care-free 
recreation, know more or less of the 








territory along the Niagara Frontier. 

Some of them have gone straight ahead into Canada and lost 
themselves for a week or a month in the sombre recesses of its 
shaded woods, while others have turned into the highways and 
byways along Lakes Ontario and Erie, on both sides of the inter- 
rational line, and found nothing lacking either in historical interest 
or in present enjoyments. A great many of these vacationists have 
been automobilists, either in fact or in the making; and gradually 
they have been coming to appreciate this region from the road 
riding standpoint. 

Large Opportunities in Miniature 


Not that the frontier line, with its red tape and bother, its 
surveillance and expense, is no barrier to that perfect freedom 
which to the road user is the greatest charm, for anyone who un- 
dertakes to cross from one country to another with a machine 
catches all these things—and sometimes more—going and coming. 
3ut even if the automobile is not taken across, what a splendid 
sweep of country the American tourist has on one side and the 
Canadian tourist on the other side! One unbroken highway sys- 
tem extends from Montreal, through Toronto, Hamilton and Lon- 
don to Windsor, opposite Detroit, with branches to Ottawa, Peter- 
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borough, St. Thomas, Sarnia, opposite, Port Huron, Mich., Port 
Dover and many other points between the St. Lawrence and the 
Detroit rivers, a range in all of more than six hundred miles. The 
Niagara Frontier, on the Canadian side, is for all practical pur- 
poses midway on this grand route, and the best point from which 
to calculate a tour. 

Again, the Niagara Frontier, on the American side, is on or 
near every through route from the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle 
West by way of the Great Lakes. One caring enough for that 
much of independence to pay the duty or otherwise “arrange”’ to 
get his machine into and out of the Province of Ontario, may 
choose between two nearly equal routes to Chicago from Buffalo 
(1) through lower Ontario and Michigan, and (2) directiy along 
the south shore of Lake Erie to Erie, Cleveland and Toledo, thence 
through Northern Ohio and Indiana. He may turn immediately 
Southwest to Chautauqua Lake, or find his longer way to Col- 
umbus and Cincinnati, or even Indianapolis and St. Louis, through 
or past the same superb gateway. It needs no great effort of the 
imagination to picture this strategic route from the foot of Lake 
Erie to the great cataract as a key, and it is in fact a key to the road 
routes of a territory not less than a thousand miles square, 


Easy to Find and Follow 


Nevertheless this is one of the easiest routes an automobile 
tourist can come upon in the course of his summer travels. 
Niagara Square, which is readily accessible from all parts of the 
downtown city of Buffalo, is either the beginning or the end— 
and sometimes both—of nine out of ten routes along the Niagara 
Frontier. It is but a minute’s ride from the corner of Main and 
Niagara streets—a noteworthy corner near which are the Erie 
Co. Savings Bank, St. Paul’s Church, the new Prudential Build- 
ing, the City Hall and other modern structures. Going down from 
Main street, on Niagara street, Delaware avenue starts directly 
north from the square, exactly suiting one’s conception of an air- 
line to the upper city and the Falls. » 

Turn right into Delaware avenue, which is nicely asphalted 
and bordered all the way with fine trees and handsome residences. 
The perfect pavement continues all the way to Delaware Park, a 
distance of about three miles. On his way out, the stranger will 
notice many interesting things, and at the same time obtain a good 
general idea of the city. With more asphalt even than Washing- 
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ton, D, C., which is, of course, a smaller city, an effort is made to 
keep the principal thoroughfares in and out of the residence dis- 
tricts in perfect condition. One will appreciate this fact the more 
as he compares it with the entrances and the exits of other cities. 

A unique feature is the system of numbering the streets, a 
scheme which, when understood, enables the stranger to compute 
the distance of any point from the river or the lake. Instead of 
being numbered consecutively, or a hundred to a block as is often 
the case, streets starting at the 





lake or river are numbered north aa (om mnene 
and east therefrom, Those crossing Sine i} xowmesro=s 
Main street are numbered east and ‘) 

west from that street, with the ex- eens 
ception of a few in the lower part = =~ (dl Gara 
of the city. Each number counts mncnte 3) AE 

ten feet along the street or avenue “oes 
where it is situated, which enables ii saree f 
the tourist to calculate distance as amt { 
well as direction within the city We 
limits. An automobile garage, for 

instance, if it happened to be at 528 wat 


Main street, would be 5,280 feet, or 
exactly one mile, from the harbor. 


En Route to Tonawanda 


Since Delaware avenue and Main street are parallel all of the 
way from Niagara Square to the park, one starting from the upper 
part of the city, anywhere below the Buffalo Athletic Field, may 
turn west on almost any intermediate street for the distance of 
over two miles, and find an easy line across to Delaware avenue. 
Where this avenue comes into Delaware Park, turn right, cross 
the car tracks, which turn away to the left at this point, anl take 
the easy downgrade into the park, passing a portion of Forest 
Lawn Cemetery in so doing. Asphalt continues all the way 
through the park, and carries one under a stone viaduct, in siglit 
of the Pan-American Exposition grounds. Nothing now remains 
of the splendid spectacle of 1901 but the New York State building, 
which is of marble and the one fixture among the wholesale de- 
struction. This building appears to excellent advantage trem the 
parkways. After leaving the stone viaduct already mentioned, the 
roadway ascends a moderate incline, and gives one the impression 
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of being lifted out of the park onto the northbound highway, which 
is soon seen to be the fact. 

That this section is also an important commercial thorough- 
fare is soon evident. After passing the little Delaware avenue sta- 
tion of the Belt Line, one series of tracks after another is crossed, 
ainong them the New York Central, Erie, Lehigh Valley and D., 
L. & W., all running from downtown Buffalo to the Tonawandas 
and Niagara Falls by practically one route. At the little Kenmore 
station the trolleys come into our road, and at the same point an 
excellent brick pavement begins. The busy city of Tonawanda 
shows up to excellent advantage, its great lumber yards and man- 
ufacturing establishments along the river front, and its large num- 
bers of homes surrounded by myriads of trees. 


NORWALK 

Keep with the trolley until it comes to the first bridge over 
the canal in Tonawanda. It would be possible to continue with 
the street cars all the way in, but a much better route turns left 
from the trolley at this first bridge and then right over the next 
bridge, used by both the highway and the railroad. The principal 
business street of Tonawanda begins at the other end of this bridge, 
continuing several blocks, up past the New York Central depot, 
which is the half-way point between Buffalo and the Falls, being 
eleven miles from each. Main street, directly on, though with a 
slight bend to the left, leads into and through the lumber district, 
a general view of which was had from the road three or four miles 
below. This distr:ct along the Niagara river is the greatest lumber 
market in the East and one of the greatest in the world; and here 
a large proportion of the commercial timber felled in lower and 
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middle Canada is brought by water and shipped to all parts of the 
country by rail. 

A fair dirt road is followed through this section, and is either 
good or bad, according to the weather. All the way to the Falls the 
open country is fast disappearing and one solid city, in fact though 
not in name, is growing up in its stead. Very soon the road comes 
closer beside the Niagara river, and no one would imagine, to 
notice its gentle flow and calm tranquility, that the proud spectacle 
oi the world’s greatest cataract and the Whirlpool Rapids were 
only a short distance ahead. 

Nearing Niagara Falls 

The trolleys, which have been lost to view since entering 
Tonawanda, now come into the main highway again, by a long ele- 
vated structure spanning the numberless steel tracks that come 
even closer than they did below. An easy winding thoroughfare, 
a promise very likely of a magnificent boulevard a few years hence, 
succeeds the nearly straight road, through Lasalle and past the 
Echota station. Ahead, over to the left, a mist-cloud, no larger 
perhaps than a man’s hand, shows the location of the cataract, and 
other signs of the Falls mutiply along the way. Asphalt pavement, 
missed since leaving Delaware Park, Buffalo, is welcomed once 
more, while the great power house, constructed of solid stone, and 
looking much more like a great city prison, and various electro- 
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chemical works are passed, mostly on the left. Another five min- 
utes and the automobilist has passed the principal railroad station 
and may continue down Falls street to the edge of the falls without 
leaving the one direct.course. Immediately below, and in sight 
from the lower falls, is the Suspension Bridge leading over into 
Canada. 

Owing to the strict customs’ regulations on both sides of the 
line—but if anything more unyielding on the American—few if 
any strangers will have the opportunity to drive their own ma- 


chines into Ontario. The good roads on the other side, easily seen 


from the bridge, are inviting; but it will be necessary to leave the 
machine on this side and walk or take a street car over—unless 
perchance someone personally known to the bridge officials will 
vouch for the return of the automobile or something of that sort. 
A stone might almost be thrown from the American side to the 
empire of England king. The tariff imposed on automobiles at 
the international border is 25 per cent. ad valorem going over, 
and 45 per cent. ad valorem coming back, both based on the of- 
ficial’s fancy in estimating the sales’ vale of the machine. In any 
event one would be likely to leave half the worth of his automobile 
with the customs’ departments of the two different countries. The 
prospect is certainly not encouraging, and one is apt to sigh to 
think that no method of arranging free transit for bona fide 
tending equipments to and from our Dominion neighbor has yet 
been evolved. It really seems as if advancing civilization might 
furnish some means to this end. 

What the automobile tourist will see in and about Niagara 
Falls will be limited only by hs inclination and the time at his dis- 
posal. He may be satisfied to return after a cursory examination, 
like the railroad traveler, or he may view it from many points of 
vantage. All the roads on government property are open to all 
vehicles, and one of the automobile possibilities is a trip around 
Goat Island, using the same course as the regular line of omnibuses 
do. There is an interesting bit of country above the Falls, on the 
way to Lewiston and Fort Niagara, and a few miles to the east is 
Lockport, with its famous locks, where the canal levels are changed 
with skill and spectacular effect. 


A Glimpse Across the Border 


The best Canadian road trip. beginning at Niagara Falls, is to 
Windsor, opposite Detroit, and the cistance of some 230 miles can 
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be covered easily and pleasantly in two days. In good weather the 


going is good, and there are no hills to speak of. The main line of 
the Michigan Central Railroad marks the route in a general way. 
Or a little more time will enable the tourist to follow a longer 
course through Hamilton, Brantford, Woodstock and London, to 
the St. Clair river, thence there is a fair road south to Detroit. St. 
Catherines is eighteen miles out of Niagara Falls, and Grimsby 
seventeen miles farther on, over a rolling country, and with an 
early morning stert from the Canadian side of the Falls, it can 
be reached in two hours. The Welland canal is crossed on the 
way, and Lake Ontario is fre- 
quently in sight from the road. 
Hamilton, fifteen miles farther 
on, is the point where the turn 
westward is made, unless it is 
desired to visit Toronto, thirty- 
nine miles northeastward. The 
distance from MHamilton to 
Woodstock is exactly bisected 
by Brantford, which is twenty- 
seven miles from either point. 
London, a very interesting old 
city, and the largest in Western 
Ontario, is fifty-six miles from 
Woodstock. Sarnia, another 
fifty-nine miles, is an easy half- 
day’s ride, if all conditions are 
favorable. | Upon reaching the 
St. Clair river at Sarnia, arrange 
to pass the customs into Michi- 
gan, or turn back to your Cana- 
dian headquarters, as the need iii lili ieee aie 

. SH HEADGEAR 
may be. 

Most American tourists, however, must be satisfied at the 
Niagara Frontier, and will return to Buffalo. In so doing retrace 
the up route to the end, or else retrace it as far as Tonawanda and 
take the river road. This road, while not so good, is passable, and 
brings into Niagara street, Buffalo. coming alongside Fort Porter 
and a little lake front park soon after entering the city. A short 
detour to the right from Niagara street will show the government 
property and the park itself. In the latter is a large rock inscribed 
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to the memory of the officers and enlisted men of the 13th Regiment 
U. S. Infantry, who fell in the Cuban campaigns of 1898. On the 
way downtown from the park, one passes a number of streets 
named from different States, suggesting portions of Washington, 
the large amount of asphalt pavement in both cities helping the 
comparison. The 74th Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y. occupies a whole 
block bounded by Niagara, Connecticut, Prospect and Vermont 
streets; and after passing this, the tourist is back at Niagara 
Square before he is aware. Distance for the round trip, 45 miles, 
which will grow into 60 or 70 miles, perhaps more, in rounding out 
a good day. It is a trip that every automobilist should plan sooner 
or later to take. 





Stung! 

“So you're the Eccentric Young Man,” observed the farmer’s 
wife in a tone that would slit a grindstone: “you're riding on a 
wager a bicycle with an engine in it to push it along across the 
continent and you rely on people along the route for entertainment, 
do you?” 

“Yes, madam, and if you will kindly roast a chick”— 

“Seems to me there’s something reminiscent about your talk. 
I have heard language very much like that before. But the men 
who sung that song didn't call themselves any fancy names; they 
were just plain, oyster-can Willies. It would be much better for 
you, young fellow, if you had joined the union, for if you had you 
would have noticed a mark on the gate post, which stands for ‘A 
husky woman and a big bulldog: gin this place the go by.’ No, I 


” 


don’t think I will encourage any motorized itinerants to-day. 





Unprecedentedly Peculiar 
“You know McFaster?’ 
“ae, 
“Always doing something peculiar.” 
“What has he done now? Eloped?”’ 
“No.” 
“Not dead?” 
“Oh, no.” 
“Married?” 
“T said peculiar.” 
“Well, what then?” 
“Stopped riding and sold his automobile!” 
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Cultivating of Customers 


NDEPENDENCE in business is a particularly bad thing when 
ostentatiously shown. No manufacturer can afford to ignore 
a customer, even if his plant is miles behind its orders. He can 
not treat even the smallest buyer with contempt. Each customer 
is one of the “ mighty atoms” that go to make up his big receipts. 
He must be carefully polite to the most lowly of his patrons, for 
it is the individual purchasers that contribute to his general success. 
We all know well that it is the study of, and attention to, little 
things, that build up big businesses. Perhaps the smallest thing 
to think of in a great and busy plant is the individual buyer who 
buys the cheapest model of a vehicle, yet looks for much attention 
and gives a lot of trouble. He or she may be a bore, but it is not 
good policy to offend them. They need cultivating more, reason- 
ing with, perhaps, but be careful not to insult them. 
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These people are cranks, and are often hard to tolerate, but 
their money is as good as anybody's, and, moreover, they might 
talk outside about you if you offended them, and not their trade 
alone, but that of many others would be lost. We know a very 
well-managed factory where a good plan is adopted in the treat- 
ment of what we can properly term “objectionable customers,” 
because they really are such in their personalities, although their 
dollar contains as many cents as that of their neighbor. 

This plan is to send the “crank” or his communication to 
a most patient and good-humored man who is kept specially to 
straighten out such people and matters. Some people 
many we are afraid 


not too 
are gifted with an extraordinary amount of 
patience, and for that very reason they exercise a great influence 
over persons who are the opposite to themselves in temperament. 
By wisely assigning such a man to the irritable or fault-finding 
customer, much friction can be prevented and many patrons saved. 








Every manufacturer who is looking for a permanent business 
must work intelligently to that end. A trade is built up by units, 
by those who buy a vehicle and are so pleased with it that they 
ever afterward remain patrons and proclaimers of the concern 
which sold the vehicle. That is the secret of every business suc- 
cess, keeping the customers when you have got them. This can 
only be done by watching them carefully and seeing that they get 
proper attention, each according to his kind. While we are all 
careful of our general health, we do not neglect the little toe or 
an odd finger. Every member of the body, however insignificant 
ili apparent importance, seems to have our special care, and this 
is just the kind of care that every customer needs. Get as many 
new customers for the vehicles you build as you can, but don’t 
lose any old ones if you can help it, and you can help it if you so 
desire. 

It pays every maker or dealer to know as many of his customers 
personally, as he can get acquainted with, and an observant man 
can soon know many, by sight, if he can not remember their names. 
A kindly smile or nod of recognition is often enough, a passing 
word or two if time allows. All these count in the long run, and 
make those who buy and use your vehicle personal friends. 

All must have noticed that some stores. which do not make 
special pretence of having bargain counters, are yet the Mecca for 
large numbers of customers. Look into the wherefore of this 
and you will find that the reason for this is that the proprietors 
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have carefully “cultivated” these loyal customers in the past, with 
the result that the customers would not think of taking their 
trade elsewhere now. 

As the reverse to this you must know not a few stores where 
good wares are sold regularly, at fair prices, and yet the stores 
are unable to keep their customers, for the reason that the man- 
agement did not know how to handle them. 

These lessons in merchandizing are well worth the study of 
those who make, as well as those who sell, automobiles. True 
the maker can now sell all the vehicles he makes, no matter how he 
treats those who buy or who want to buy, but there will come 
a day when the concerns and the men who have proceeded on 
this line will pay dearly for their lack of tact. It is the seed that 
is sown now which later on produces the crop which one must 
reap whether it be grain or only weeds. 





Where Originality is Absent 


W E have to admit that it is about time to call a halt upon 
the automobile story. One wouldn’t feel the necessity for 
this so much, perhaps. were it not that, so far, all automobile 
stories are alike. Their sameness is positively monotonous. 

Once upon a time, or it may have been twice upon a time or 
even thrice, an automobile started and couldn't stop. Neither the 
driver nor occupants (allowing there were occupants) could check 
it and there was nothing for it but to let the machine go vainly 
round and round until it ran down. 

In the original and actual version of this story the occupant 
was a woman bound for a dinner party, and, if we mistake not, 
the incident occurred in Buffalo—though of course the whole 
yarn was just a bit of enterprising fiction from the pen of a writer 
who had not forgotten the story’s birth as a bicycle one twenty-five 
years ago. How diligently the busy bees of short-story writing 
have been engaged in reclothing this anecdote ever since! 

The occupants of that unstoppable automobile, which, of 
course, has no existence in fact, however numerous it may be in fic- 
tion, have been lovers not vet ready to announce their engagement ; 
they have been lovers who have quarreled; they have been any 
ordinary pair. who, not alone through the god in the machine, but 
the machine itself, have become lovers—a whole directoryful of 
people have, first in one story and then in another, been clapped 
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into that same old runaway automobile and left to develop the 
situation, 

Of course, it is natural and in keeping with the up-to-date 
temper of modern fiction that there should be motor vehicle 
stories. But not an automobile story—please not, dear fiction- 
mongers. We know only too well from your writings that you 
have mighty little originality and that once one of you gets hold 
of a plot you cling to it like grim death—turning and twisting it, 
darning and patching and revamping it, until it is a wonder any- 
thing is left of it—especially considering how little there was to 
it in the first place. 

This automobile plot seems to be common literary property 
—a joint affair in which you all have shares, each thriftily work- 
ing out his share according to his own lights—or shadows. 

Look out for a grand strike among your long-suffering read- 
ers—there are no more “gentle readers,” but it’s the fiction 
writers that have made us what we are—if you try to work off on 
us any more of those motor stories with their— 


“Two plots with but a single thought— 
Two tales that read as one.” 





Entitled to Kick 


[’ is reported in the daily papers, those paragons of exactness, 

that on Broadway recently a seemingly inoffensive horse sud- 
denly sprang at a passing motorcyclist who was passing and 
kicked man and machine into the middle of the stréet. The in- 
furiated animal, so the papers say, was proceeding to jump on 
the inoffensive machine when bystanders prevented. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to give the true inwardness 
of this affair, not having been able to get the horse’s side of the 
story. We can but conjecture as to the reasons which led the 
horse to such a display of temper against its horse-powered rival. 
It may be that, this being the season of the early spring horse 
shows, that particular horse determined to have a show then and 
there. Or it may be that what has long been feared has finally 
come to pass—that encroachment of the motor on his field having 
become no longer bearable, the horse has determined to kick. 

In all candor, the horse isn’t altogether to blame. No self- 
respecting horse can go out’ upon the highways and byways, into 
the park, or even venture near the race tracks where he above 
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all others is supposed to be supreme, without feeling that he is 
being outrageously treated—that he has been shorn of much of 
liis glory. Yet it is the world’s progress that is to blame, and 
we should feel very sorry to see the horses and the asses join Atkin- 
son and his gang in the kick against progress. It is a hopeless fight. 

Moreover, let the horse be assured that we have lost none 
of our regard for him. He is still nature’s noblest beast, and be- 
side, a good twenty-mile ride in the saddle, a motor cycle is only 
as a stage coach journey to a trip across the continent in a palace 
train. Besides, if the horse is offended at the motor cycle, what will 
he be tempted to co when the auto-car comes into general use? We 
shudder at the contemplation of the results when a horse cuts 
loose to kick a full-fledged automobile inta oblivion! 


American Machinery as a Factor 


HE past quarter century, and especially the last ten years, have 
witnessed the most important and widespread advances in 
economical production throughout the commercial world, and no- 
where has this progress been so original, so effective and far-reaching 
as in the newer, but well-supported industries of the United States. 
This development has been one of mechanical and technical organiza- 
tion as a whole, and the result has been to secure for the entire range 
of production as radical changes in the direction of economy and uni- 
formity of work as has been obtained for individual articles by the 
introduction of special automatic machinery turning out interchange- 
able parts with facility, exactness and speed. These things are noth- 
ing more or less than the natural outgrowths of certain characteristic 
tendencies in American methods of manufacture. 

Among these tendencies the one possessed in the largest degree 
by our people is their careful apprenticeship of the highest skill and 
the costliest equipment to the task of devising the most economical 
and efficient ways and means of turning out the very best work. In 
this country time and labor have always been considered too expen- 
sive to be applied day after day and year after year to processes which 
modern factory equipment, specially designed and properly handled, 
can do quicker and better, as well as ultimately cheaper. Day wages 
—the unit of working value—are so uniformly high that no oppor- 
tunity to increase the efficiency of labor by making it directive rather 
than merely operative, can safely be overlooked by enterprising firms. 
American machinery is expensive to buy or build to order; but 
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once installed, it has the gift of economy in large measure. As a 
means of saving time, money and labor, it is without any equal in 
foreign countries, or any precedent in industrial history. To this and 
related advantages, is largely due its prestige and popularity at this 
time ; and it is chiefly by this means that the United States is gradu- 
ally bettering its position in the progress of the world. It is true that 
we pride ourselves on the extent of our facilities, and that we like to 
plan and operate gigantic plants, until the idea of bigness reaches 
at times an impressive climax. But even in these things there are a 
multitude cf economies which invariably produce results propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the means employed. In the larger tool 
we have the thrift devised in the smaller one, along with a multiplied 
capacity. 

A keen observer of American methods and machines, as he saw 
them employed by the leading automobile factories, recently said that 
“the biggest things in this country are the little things.” As a matter 
of fact, the premium upon our mechanical facilities traces back very 
largely to the careful study of ingenious appliances to avert the leak- 
age of waste, and to save on the important items of time and labor. 
In some forms of economy the American people are poor examples, 
but in economical production they are masters. And while others 
imagine they are catching up to our national enterprise; lo! new 
marks are set and and they are as far behind as ever. 

Another factor is the respect for appearance, and an all-around 
adaptability to the special uses required of them, in which particulars 
the automobiles and allied productions of this country lead the world. 
These qualities strongly appeal to many wealthy foreigners whose 
native-built vehicles do not incorporate these advantages to the same 
degree. So that, while busily engaged in caring for our enormous 
home demand, we prepare the way for a very valuable export trade 
later on. 





Education Alone is Needed 
ISS ANNA SEWELL told in “Black Beauty,” called the 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin of the Horse,” how her equine hero was , 
put in a field beside a railroad track and speedily got accustomed to 
the noise of the rushing cars. Her theory was that in the matter of 
training a horse to stand this sort of shock you could not only bring 
him to water but also make him drink. Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt 
thought so well of this salutary principle that she presented a copy 
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of the book to every cabby in Newport, with the best possible re- 
sults. 

At the present time, when the general public, the drivers of 
horses, automobile clubs and in a few instances even farmers, are 
showing a lively interest in all such measures, actual or proposed, 
as have to do with the safety of thoroughfares, urban, suburban 
and rural, the question of the teachableness of the horse becomes 
of importance. The horse and the horseless have to get along 
together. Is there any essential reason, except the exigencies 
of politics and yellow journalism, why the patrons of one should 
hate the patrons of the other form of locomotion? 

An English suburban doctor of wide experience lays down the 
fundamental theory that horses and automobiles are on a par in 
this, that neither should be in the hands of persons who cannot 
control them. He says, “I hold no brief for the motor car. I 
am passionately fond of horses, and merely look upon a car as a 
convenient and rapid means of locomotion; but I was taught as 
a boy, and have had ample opportunities of verifying the lesson, 
that horses may be broken to anything; also that it was their 
owners’ duty to educate them to face the ordinary trials of the 
road. Now, any horse may, in a very short time, be taught to 
eat off the noisest and smelliest motor car in existence. What 
right, then, has an owner of horses to go about the public highway 
with an animal that is admittedly a danger to himself and others?” 

There was the same sort of excitement as at present when the 
roads north, south, east and west were covered with bicycles. 
‘There were accidents. But after a while the horses got accustomed 
to what had been a mystery to them. 

The authority just referred to very correctly holds that most-of 
the automobile mishaps are due to the communication of the 
driver’s fears to the horse. “It is a matter of daily notice to every 
horseman that most horses would face motor cars boldly enough 
if only their driver’s panic-stricken hands would let them; and it 
seems the acme of absurdity that such incompetents should vaunt 
their dangerous incapacity and imagine that their wish to travel 
behind half-trained, and therefore unsafe, animals should be allowed 
to cripple a great industry. 

With the horse familiarity breeds contempt: “One mistake 
constantly made by drivers is to fancy that horses are frightened 
by the speed at which anything approaches them. Horses fear 
and dislike anything to which they are not accustomed, but once 
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get them used to the sight and sounds of the motor car and it 
matters little whether it come at five miles an hour or fifty. A 
very few drillings with a motor car will teach any horse that there 
is nothing to fear; and, after his lesson, if he shy, it will be because 
his driver has shied first.” 

All that is necessary is to train up a horse in the way that 
he should go, and whenever a vehicle in whose propulsion he has 
no place comes along, he will not depart from it. Wise horse- 
men are accepting this view. It is a much more rational thing to 
do than to kick against the inevitable. Education is as much of 
a necessity of the equine race as it is of the human one, though 
it seems that many legislators, rural judges, sensational editors and 
the like are not at present aware of this fact. 





Where Advance Knowledge Counts 


STRIKING illustration of the value of a reliable information 
service for automobilists who make tours in unacquainted 
territory, was unexpectedly afforded in the course of the tour from 
Philadelphia to Washington, published in the April number of THE 
AUTOMOBILE MAGAzINE. From the Delaware border to the District of 
Columbia, this route leads through rural Maryland, with the single 
exception of the ten miles or so across the city of Baltimore from 
open country to open country. Maryland is a long, narrow State, 
with the three other cities after Baltimore—Annapolis, Hagerstown 
and Cumberland—to the south or west of this line. Between these 
points there is nothing more than an occasional hamlet or town where 
local enterprise is chiefly conspicuous by its absence. Only the flying 
trains of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads, and the 
occasional automobile, suggest the great centers of life, interest and 
commerce on either side. 

Midway on this route, the Susquehanna river has been a natural 
barrier to through travel from the days of the Indian trail and stage 
coach until now. The stranger’s natural expectation of finding a 
highway bridge across this stream is disappointed, for he finds his 
piogress impeded at its brink. If there be only one machine to get 
across, the problem is a simple one, easily solved. The flatcar which 
moves back and forth over the long, skeleton bridge like a shuttle- 
cock, will accept the automobile as it is and place it on terra firma on 
the other side, in an hour or less, for a small fee. If a considerable 
number of vehicles present themselves at one time, without previous 
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notice, the crossing is a very different matter and the first one over 
may have to bivouac for hours for the rear of the procession to come 
up. Nothing could be more calculated than this to upset an important 
day’s schedule. 

This would be the ordinary programme of an automobile party 
traveling by the average road map of Maryland or following the old 
bicycle guide books, many of which remain to vex the situation. The 
bicycle was simply lifted into a baggage car on one side of the river 
and lifted out three minutes later on the other side; and this was all, 
aside from buying a ticket or paying fare on the train. A motor ve- 
hicie requires a separate transit altogether ; and not only that, but spe- 
cial forethought also to secure that transit for a club run or other 
party trip. To have made the journey before would, of course, sug- 
gest the proper way to solve the problem, but locally unacquainted 
tourists would be obliged to find out from some other source or else 
learn from their own experience. With a proper understanding of 
the situation at this point, the managers of a club run have only to 
communicate with the railroad agents at Perryville or Havre de 
Grace, Md., to secure additional facilities for the crossing. These 
agents not only have their own divisions to draw upon, but also the 
branch line from Perryville to Port Deposit. The desired equipment 
is a matter of a little timely notice more than anything else; and in 
that case the Susquehanna does not unduly delay the tourist. It is 
the aim of our information department to search out these practical 
points in connection with the routes covered. A single instance of 
this kind might be worth a yearly subscription to THE AUTOMOBILE 
MaAGazINE to any member of a Washington touring party. 





Some Sporty Suggestions 


VEN the automobile’s worst enemies, and it has some of the 
very worst, cannot deny that the appearance of the vehicle 

in certain activities that are so far strange to it would be wel- 
comed. For example, the circus. All circuses have been alike, 
from the prosperous days of Rome to our own time. The same 
old clown makes the same old jokes in the same wheezy voice, the 
same acrobats in spangles make the same leaps and somersaults, 
the same loveliness in the same fluffy skirts and fat legs makes the 
same pirouettes on bareback, and kisses her powdered hands to 
the multitude in the same airy fashion, and the same horses go 
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round and round and back and forth to the crack of the whip and 
the snortings and bellowings of the most brazen of brass bands. 

With an automobile instead of a horse, the circus would at 
last be different. The machine could be trained so as to run ovet 
an irregular course, leaping hurdles on the way, and the trick of 
the champeen equine equilibrist would be to dance on its back and 
not be thrown while it was going around. It could also be made to 
leap through hoops, such as used to be made for crinolines and 
hogsheads, and it could be taught to rear on its hind wheels and 
buck, an offer of $2 being extended to any one in the audience who 
could stay in during its evolutions. 

Nor need the automobile be stopped here. It would be a most 
interesting figure in a steeplechase. Why they call it a steeple- 
chase is not known, because the steeple never budges from its 
place, and sometimes there isn’t a steeple in sight. But a ride across 
fences and through other people’s corn and potatoes would be a 
good deal more exciting than the same kind of a ride on horse- 
back, because the automobile would cut a wider swath and give 
the farmer more to think about afterward. 

And there is the anise seed smell hunt. In this you gather 
all of your friends and acquaintances, and a few reporters, and 
furiously run down the odor of a bag full of seed that a boy has 
been trailing over the ground. If he is a proper boy he makes this 
interesting, because he draws the bag up the trunks of trees and 
down again, and over shed roofs and through the thickest of cat 
briars, and up and down the tallest fences, and the doings of dogs 
and horses in trying to get up the trees and on top of the sheds 
always create amusement among the riders. But they have not 
realized their opportunities. An automobile, mowing down the 
woods, staving in the sides of houses, hurling flocks and herds 
into the blue distance, tooting its horn whenever its sporty driver 
smelled anise—which might be distilled into anisette for the 
occasion—would afford a refined enjoyment to which the maiming 
and killing of an inoffensive animal like a horse would be tedious 
indeed, 





Indulgence in the luxury of not allowing possible purchasers 
to bore him has interfered with many a man’s success in the auto- 
mobile business. 





Personal acquaintance with automobile celebrities tends to 
strengthen most people’s belief in luck. 











HE demonstrating of the charms of automobiling by means of 

the chorus girl has become epidemic in New York. The 
neighborhood of Thirty-eighth street and Broadway (the actor 
heaven) has developed into a regular show place. The girls are 
used for exhibition, decorative, and illustrative purposes, and it 
is, of course, unnecessary to say that the chorus ladies generously 
take all the free automobiling that comes their way. Some makers 


permit pictures of their vehicles, burdened with stage freaks and 
fairies, to appear in their advertise- 
ments; why, I can’t Lez Wied imagine. It is be- 
coming nauseating 2 m tosee “Miss Daisy 
Dimple ina Paresis ) Ae) =Car,” ~or “Dolly 
Dainty in s fe. a Fetchem Car.” 
This parad- he, ; ing of the 
stage ce- & mp ig= lebrities will 
not, I am Not Ac ree Y sure, appeal 
to any quiet or re- 
fined woman as a convincing argument why she should spend 
several thousands of dollars to buy and run a conveyance which 
is constantly paraded in print and in public as the conveyance par 
excellence of the easily approached and entertained women who 
are all right in their place, which, however, is not the convincing of 
the better classes that automobiling is a desirable thing for gentle 
women. THE AUTOMOBILE MaGaziNE has long since recognized 
this unfortunate condition of affairs, and as a result of doing 
so, has refused to insert any such pictures even when payment 
therefor was proffered. 
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The soft-hearted and softer headed young salesmen and man- 
agers should give this gentle hint of mine a few sober thoughts, 
while the manufacturers will do well to pause and consider if the 
flaunting of the stage girl in the automobile is not liable to set a 
standard that will have the reverse effect in place of attracting 
to the automobile the respectable and buying public. Chorus girls 
and soubrettes are not given to buying many automobiles, and 
even if they were it would not be the part of wisdom to encourage 
them in doing so. 


Now, when everyone is shouting for good roads and proclaiming 
that they were the originators of this now popular demand, it is well 
not to forget that my distinguished and valued friend, Col. Albert 
A. Pope, is the one deserving of the crown for being the man 
who started the goods roads movement and for having done more 
than any other man to bring the subject to its present prominence. 
Colonel Pope has spent a million dollars at least in the cause 
of good roads. One year, I know, he spent a quarter of a 
million in this matter, employing fifty stenographers and typewriters 
to flood the country with good roads literature and letters. It is 
easy now to be a good roads boomer and it is cheap to be one, too, 
but in the elder day when Colonel Pope fought the good fight alone 
it was neither pleasant nor was it cheap. 


When I was head over ears in bicycling—and in my early ex- 
periences on the high wheel I was often literally so—I used to think 
that once a man got a Rambler wheel he had about reached the 
limit of bicycle excellence. I first formed this idea about 25 years 
ago and I have never had any cause to alter it. When the automo- 
bile came in it was perfectly natural then for me to expect that 
Thomas B. Jeffery, the man who designed, built and made him- 
self a millionaire out of that bicycle would be a pretty sure win- 
ner when he declared he had an automobile worthy the name of 
Rambler. For three years Mr. Jeffery built, destroyed and experi- 
mented with motors, machines and methods. At the end of that 
time he knew he had an automobile which would be worthy of 
him and the name he gave it. That he was not mistaken is best 
proven by the fact that notwithstanding his plant, which was the 
famous Sterling one which in the halcyon days turned out bicycles 
which werc built with all the accuracy and perfection of watches, 
covered seven acres of ground, it has been found totally inadequate 
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working night and day to supply Rambler automobiles to the 
thousands of would-be purchasers who, like me, had remembered the 
worth of the Jeffery product from their bicycle days. I have just 
learned that Mr. Jeffery has purchased 26 acres adjoining his 
present Kenosha plant upon which he will erect additional factory 
buildings thereby increasing his available floor space by 100,000 
square feet, hoping by this enormous increase in his factory facilities 
to catch up with the demand for Rambler automobiles. When I 
recall the incidents of Mr. Jeffery’s career it comes home to me 
that the writer was indeed inspired who long ago declared that 
“the value of a good name is greater than that of fine rubies.” The 
story of the Rambler bicycle and its successor, the Rambler auto- 
mobile, proves this beyond any possible doubt. 





The leading English motor publication, the Autocar, in a recent 
number had this to say of the American type of automobile wheel: 
“The Midgley pressed steel, internally 
reinforced, brazed up, artillery patent 
wheel seems the very best automobile 
wheel yet offered. The wire spoked 
suspension wheel is very little in evi- 
dence, and is in some instances shamed 
by a placard, saying that artillery 
wheels will be at buyer’s option. The 
indications point to the almost uni- 
versal adoption of the artillery wheel, 
which is, to the eye, so much more 
suitable for carrying a heavy carriage body than the spider web sus- 
pension structure, which undoubtedly has abundant strength, but 
does not look it.” 





If a man was to ask me what was the severest test of an artist’s 
practicality I should say it was to design a poster which while it 
was a good advertisement was still a beautiful picture. -1 know 
you will say why that’s easy, but permit me to tell you that you 
are mistaken in saying so. I’ve seen a lot of the best of them 
fall down on this poster test, in fact I don’t know as I ever saw 
the thing worked out successfully until my friend, R. H. Welles, he 
of Kenosha and Solar lamp fame, sent me the prettiest bit of ad- 
vertising art I can recollect. The scene is a night one and the 
artist has been particularly happy in his efforts to portray the weird 
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effect of light and shadow produced by the powerful acetylene 
lamps carried on the big automobile in the foreground. It has often 
struck me that this night automobile picture was one which gave 
great chances for an artist, but until Mr. Welles found one who 
could and did do it justice I do not remember anyone attempting it. 






































That my opinion of this poster is a correct one, or at least one in 
which I have many fellow believers, I might note that so great has 
been th: demand for the picture that the Badger Brass Manufac- 
turing Company have had to cry enough on free distribution and 
henceforth each poster request must be accompanied by ten cents, 
“not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith, 
etc.” If you send the money and say the pester you receive isn’t 
worth it let me know and I'll never again pose as an art critic. 

One of the cleverest examples of automobile literary productions 
for the year can be safely credited to the Franklin Mfg. Co., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The book is a credit to the firm and to the bright young 
man who compiled it. A.C. Benjamin, as thorough and as popular 
a youngester as ever came down the road, is responsible for the pro- 
duction, aided by Mr. Franklin, of the firm. Mr. Benjamin’s initials, 
A. C., have been turned to profitable use in an advertising way, since 
he is now called “Air Cooled” Benjamin, because the motor his firm 
makes is of the air cooled rather than of the water cooled type. Mr. 
3enjamin’s surname is linked with that of Franklin, so the book is 
called a Benjamin Franklin one, and is made up of many of the say- 
ings of the wise old Quaker whose words of advice and caution is 
as applicable to-day as when uttered over a hundred years ago. 


The day of lighter construction for both moderate and high 
speed automobiles is at hand. In this the automobile maker will be 
but following the example set him by the bicycle builders, who began 
thinking it was necessary to build machines weighing from sixty to 
eighty pounds, but quickly saw their errors, and the twenty-five 
pound roadster bicycle is the one the world rides to-day. The present 
heavy, cumbersome automobile will give way eventually to a skeleton 
light frame, rigid machine, for which the motor will be cut down in 
weight just as it should be. 

The success of the light vehicles of the Olds and others of the 
runabout type, as well as of the Orient buckboard, is proof enough 
that too much weight is not needed. The heavy engines required in 
machines of high power necessarily place a great burden upon the 
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frame work, and this increases the liability of break-downs. In 
Europe the pioneer builders are all getting away from weight, and 
from some letters I have received and conversations I have had 
recently, it would not surprise me to see a medium weight machine 
hold the records before 1904 has gone by the board. Lightly-con- 
structed frame work and running gear will, of course, require less 
power to drive, and will be easier on tires, as well as easier on the 
driver when he is handling a light-weight machine. 


The Reading Automobile & Gear Company has in its employ a 
former assistant of Signor Marconi, in his wireless telegraphy work. 
The Ex-Marconite is a young man who seems 
charged with genius and his production of a 
new spark coil has aroused much interest in 
Reading. The coil produces a perfect blaze 
instead of a spark, and in some experiments 
he produced for the benefit of the writer, the 
young man lit the gas with a coil and then 
set fire to a piece of wood from the blaze the 
coil produced. J. George Ziegler, the Super- 
intendent and Manager, will keep the Marconi 
spark man in the experimental shop and believes that he will pro- 
duce some things relating to automobile building which will be good 
merchandise to market. 





The recent formation of the New York State Federation of 
Automobile Clubs was a wise move, and shortly each of the large 
cities in the State will be represented in the Federation. Much credit 
for all this is due Messrs. Smith and Elliott, of Syracuse, since it was 
their consistent and energetic work which has brought about the 
Federation. It stands to reason that a federation of clubs from all 
over the State will have more effect at Albany on our legislators than 
would a club that claims for itself jurisdiction over the entire country. 
I hope to see every State have a federation of clubs, so that the men 
in Illinois, Ohio, Missouri and other States will have always at hand 
for use in the time of need a good solid delegation of automobilists 
demanding their rights, and asserting their rights as users of the 
public roads and as tax payers as well. It seems to me that there 
has been entirely too much cowardly compromise by automobilists 
when protesting against or seeking to prevent unjust legislation. 
Compromisers have placed us in a position which leads our servants, 
the lawmakers, to believe that the automobile and all connected with 
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it are out and out law breakers and incumbrances on the earth. We 
have been treated to a lot of anti-automobile legislation by small poli- 
ticians who are catering to the whims and whines of the envious 
and the unreasonable. It is now quite time that automobilists stand 
on their dignity as men, and no longer seek when their rights are at 
stake to flatter those who make our laws, 

In speaking of clubs, observation would lead to the belief that 
there is not much interest taken in club life among automobilists. 
Why this is so is hard to fathom. 


It seems to me that bad roads are distinctly a feature of mod- 
ern civilization, since history says that before and after the death 
of Christ, road building was a 
prominent and useful and neces- 
sary feature of those days. 
Ancient Rome was famous be- 
cause of its roads, and they ex- 
tended wherever the Roman 
army went because the Romans 
very wisely built roads in order 
to make sure the retaining of the fruits of their invasions. Other 
ancient peoples undoubtedly had their roads, and they were good 
roads. On one Sunday morning while out driving through some 
almost primeval forests, a few miles adjacent to Ormond, I came 
across a piece of road which was lined on either side with palm 
trees, making one of the prettiest pictures possible. The road bed 
was good and wide enough for two teams to pass. Observing that 
the trees looked as if the road was an old one, I asked my driver 
about its history and what it was called. “Why,” said he, “this is 
known as the old Spanish road, which was discovered some years 
ago by John Anderson, one of the managers of the Hotel Ormond, 
who practically rebuilt the surface, and, as you see, has made a 
fine road of it.” Further on, at a marvelously beautifully place, 
called Bluffhead, the line of an old road, known as the King’s Road, 
was pointed out to me, and it, too, is still lined with palm trees, 
though the road itself has gone out of use. This road was built by 
the British army over a hundred years ago. It started at St. Mary’s 
in Georgia and extended south through Florida more than four 
hundred miles. At Bluffhead there is an immense deposit of the 
Coquina shells, which, mixed with sand and earth, make good build- 
ing material, and is used in the place of stone and brick. St. Au- 
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gustine for the most part is built with this material. It seemed to 
me it should make a good road-bed, too. The deposits of these 
shells all over this part of Florida, is proof positive to geologists 
that Florida was at one time covered by the sea, and that the sport- 
ing whale once floundered where palm trees and other tropical vege- 
tation now luxuriate. 





While visiting Reading, Pa., recently I was taken a ride in a 
Reber carriage, which is almost a duplicate of the famous Autocar. 
James G. Haslet, a bright young man, who is 
Superintendent of the Reber Company, steered the 
car toward the Gravity Mountain, whose eleva- 
tion from bottom to top is 800 feet. The road 
leading to the summit is a spiral one and you 
turn and twist around the mountain until you are 
finally landed on top of it. The view from the 
summit is a magnificent one. The road or boule- 
vard, as it is called, is four and one-half miles Ou 
long and is in very good order at the present time—so good, in- 
deed, that the Reber car I was in took it at second and high speed all 
the way up. Coming down, of course, it was a coast all the way, 
and the way the driver took corners and chances was enough to 
give a timid person heart disease. It occurred to me that Gravity 
Mountain is the place of all places for a National Hill Climbing Con- 
test, which might be given annually, since it is doubtful if a longer 
climb or a more central place could be found for such a contest. I 
hope the Reading people will promote such an affair, and it is an 
opportunity such progressive people as they are should not overlook. 


The question of what it costs to maintain an electric runabout 
it seems can be placed at the total of $175 per year. This estimate I 
get from three sources and they are reliable. H. T. Hussey, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., figures it out at about the same and gives an 
average radius of 30 miles per day in return for this cost. This 
sum includes the renewal of batteries, tires, charging and minor 
repairs. They give me 50 miles as the average radius of a battery 
charge, though the conditions of the roads may make a difference 
of 10 miles either way. A, C. Banker, of Chicago, who has had a 
good deal of experience with electrics, says the annual upkeep cost 
is about $150. The average cost of maintaining an electric, so far 
as charging and keeping in order are concerned, without repairs, 
etc., seems to be about $5 per month. 
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George Cannon, of Cambridge, the Harvard student, and F. 
E. Whitney, of Newton, Mass., bid fair to be the Serpolletes of 
America in steam carriage racing, 
if we are to jucge by their recent 
performances on the mile track at 
Readville. I was told in Florida by 
J. F. Hathaway, who knows Mr. 
Whitney very well, that the latter 
had said that he could turn out a 
steamer that would do some fast 
miles and that such a machine might be built and raced on the 
Ormond-Dayton course next winter. The Newton steamer, judg- 
ing from its performance on the circular mile track, is surely good 
for a mile in fifty seconds or better on a straightaway course. Mr. 
Cannon’s racer has not been fully tested as yet, so no one in- 
cluding Mr. Cannon knows what it is really capable of. On the 
occasion of its recent successful trials it had a leaky boiler, but 
even so, a friend wrote me a few days ago that he had snapped a 
watch on Mr. Cannon going a half mile in 25 seconds flat. 





The Moyea Automobile Company is feeling rather proud over 
their recent successes with the Moyea car. 

The first lot of machines are now 
coming through from the Moyea works. 
Calling attention to the good points of 
this car one of its makers said to me: 
“We purpose doing away with the ordi- 
nary system of ignition, viz., the use of ‘ 
the jump spark in connection with stor- 
age batteries, and in its place employ the 
very latest thing in ignition, the Eismann 
igniter. This, as you know has been 
adopted by the Panhard and Mercedes 
people abroad. We want also to add our 
commendation of the Goodrich double 
tube tires which we are using. Our ex- 
perience with these tires is nothing short 
of remarkable, since in a run of 1,200 miles the tires on that vehicle 
in front of us have not been pumped up since the day they were put 
on it. In addition, they have never had a puncture, and, as you see, 
they show very little, if any, wear at all.” 
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The Winton-Fournier match, just as I predicted, will not take 
place. The agreement signed by Mr. Winton’s representative will 
not be carried out so far as meeting Four- - + 
nier is concerned. Just before he sailed ‘ 
Mr. Winton said that no one ever had any 
authority to make such a match for him, 
consequently there was no race on be- 
tween he and Fournier. This about face 
on Mr. Winton’s part as to my mind is ex- 
tremely timely since the “match” in the first place was a mistake. 
Mr. Winton is not dependent upon his ability as a racing man, he 
is not a professional driver like Fournier who makes racing his 
forte and who has not the hard work of running a factory and 
being at the head of a big firm which depends on his brain for suc- 
cess like Winton has. The Cleveland dailies and Sunday automo- 
bile papers, however, have been given to understand by Mr. Win- 
ton’s representative that the race was on so far as Mr. Winton 
was concerned, but the truth is now out, since Mr. Winton himself 
made the matter plain to Mr. Fournier’s American representative 
before sailing for Ireland. It is now said (by a paper that ought to 
know) that Mr. Winton will retire from all racing after the Interna- 
tional cup is run for in Ireland, but I do not accept that statement as 
final, however, because—well because I don’t. This same paper, 
by the bye, dropped the alleged Winton-Fournier “match” from its 
fixture column several weeks ago, which dropping was suggestive, 
to put it mildly. Fournier will now have to look up other op- 
ponents if he wants to capture an American scalp, and by the time 
he can do this we will have a few big machines driven by aspiring 
champions of our own who may feel like trotting Monsieur Four- 
nier a heat or two at a gait not altogether satisfactory to Monsieur. 
America will produce plenty of good men in the near future who 
will be ready to take on the best Europe can send. This is a habit 
this country has. 





When I wrote about the daughter of the President being fa- 
vorably inclined toward automobiling I did not think any manu- 
facturer would have the bad taste to attempt to make an advertise- 
ment of the young lady’s liking for the automobile. Evidently I 
must be a bit old fashioned in my ideas of the ethics of advertising 
and business probity, since I see that one manufacturer, who 
probably feels he needs something of some kind to bolster up his 
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yehicle, has made so many claims about the young lady having 
paid $2,500 for one of his vehicles, etc., etc., that it has forced the 
President, through his secretary, to make an official denial of the 
whole affair. Laying aside everything else it seems to me that no 
worse exhibition of an absolute lack of common sense than this 
could have been arrived at, and I speak advisedly when I say that 
the concern guilty of it has gone a long distance to the bad through 
being guilty of such unbusiness-like proceedings. 


The arrival in and departure from New York of Alexander 
Winton on his way to the Irish cup course was not made the oc- 
casion of much enthusiasm. Mr. Win- 
ton should certainly have been given 
a very much better send-cif by the 
Automobile Club of America than he 
was accorded. In fact a friend of Mr. 
, Winton in his paper remarks with just 
a tinge of very proper feeling, some- 
thing should have been done to show the Clevelander and Percy 
Owen, the driver of the second Winton racer, that their efforts 
and pluck in going abroad were appreciated by those they rep- 
resented. 

Mr. Mooers, the third member of the team, was treated in a 
manner entirely different, being given a royal parting by the news- 
paper men and others prominent in the sport. This farewell to 
Mr. Mooers took place the day before he sailed and was con- 
tinued the next day where his enthusiastic well wishers made the 
welkin ring at the White Star dock as the steamer Teutonic cast 
off her lines and headed down the Bay, bound for Queenstown. 
Mr. Winton departed just as the Decoration automobile events 
were on in New York, and his going seemed to have been over- 
looked by everyone. 





If I knew as much about automobiles in general, and second 
hand ones in particular, as my friends think I do, I wouldn’t be 
writing this, because I’d be so valuable to myself and to others 
that I couldn’t afford to write anything but receipts for the money 
I’d make. The facts being as they are, however, I am not kept 
as busy writing receipts as I would like to be, and so I can afford 
to devote some of my spare time writing these highly entertaining 
paragraphs for your instruction. To return to the beginning. Hard- 
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ly a day passes without some one asking me where they should 
go to get a second hand automobile, what they should pay for it, 
and what one they should buy. To answer this triple headed query 
is not easy, and so I have grown used to advising those who ask 
me to pursue this plan.. Get a copy of The New York Herald, 
read carefully the advertisements offering second hand automo- 
biles for sale, make a list of the various makes in the order which 
the number of them offered warrants. Do the same thing with 
the advertisements which state that a purchaser wants such or such 
a kind of vehicle. When the two lists are placed side by side it 
won't take you long to arrive at an absolutely sure estimate of 
the value of any given make of vehicle. You will find that the 
worth of a vehicle is almost invariably shown by the low place it 
will occupy upon the for sale list, while with equal invariability it 
will be found in the reverse position upon the list of wanted vehicles, 
‘Try this test and see how quickly you will be taught that all is 
not truth that glistens in some automobile makers’ advertisements. 


Speaking of French machines, I cannot well understand why 
x certain New York automobile weekly suddenly had so severe an 
anti-French spasm simply because 
some American cars ran well at the 
Empire track on Decoration Day. 
Strictly speaking, there were only 
two racing cars in those events and 
they were both American made. In 
order to boost our own cars it is not necessary to traduce the 
French ones which have ever been our pacemakers and preceptors 
in car building. It seems to me that we owe much to the French 
makers for the lessons they and their cars they build so well have 
taught us. We have not yet advanced so far beyond the high 
school stage of construction that we can afford to claim to have 
completed our manufacturing education. French cars have for the 
most part given satisfaction to buyers and copyists alike, and they 
have been valuable incentives to our makers to try and build some- 
thing equally as good as the French have built. When it comes to 
vehicles of a moderate price, we have, I think, got Europe on the 
hip, so to speak, since our prices and quality cannot be duplicated 
nor will they ever be so long as the present high tariff favors the 
American makers, 
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A question which is open to argument is whether an auto- 
mobile might not be tested a little more thoroughly before being 
turned over to the purchaser. At present the custom is to sell ma- 
chines in the same way as brand new furniture is sold, on the as- 
sumption that anything which detracts from the appearance of the 
article will impair its selling value, and, therefore, a preliminary 
riding test is impossible. It is, of course, essential that a highly or- 
namental article like a motor vehicle, with its glossy enamel and 
brilliant coloring and fine varnishing, should be delivered unscratched 
to its purchaser; but fulfilment of this requirement is not incom- 
patible with a greater amount of previous testing than actually 
takes place and in the not very distant future the public is going 
to demand something of this kind. 


D. M. Parry, president of the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and head of the big Parry Buggy Works of Indianapolis, 
has the courage to say things even if 
the things he says do not always meet 
with general approval. Recently I 
asked him if there was any truth in 
the report that his company intended 
building automobiies, and he prompt- 
ly said there was. “We will build a 
big plant solely for automobile mak- 
ing,” said Mr. Parry, “because we will keep this automobile build- 
ing entirely separate from our other business. We believe the 
automobile will eventually cut into the carriage business (Mr. 
Parry’s concern made 20,000 cheap buggies last year) and we pur- 
pose getting our share of the cutting.” All of which reminds me 
that a Racine carriage maker told me some months ago that the 
automobile had been responsible for the falling off in his sales of 
over one-third. 





Mr. Parry, by the way, is an ardent good roads crusader, and 
this is the order in which he places the three great agents of civil- 
ization, Ist, Roads; 2d, Schools; 3d, Churches. “We must have 
roads over which the children may go to school,” said Mr. Parry, 
“and as the churches are dependent on recruits from the schools 
they must come in the third place where I have put them.” I 
think Mr. Parry is just about right in both his road and his re- 
ligious views. 
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The Blue Book for 1903 makes its appearance looking fat and 
prosperous, and a credit alike to editor and compiler. From cover 
to cover is a veritable vade mecum which 
should command the heartiest kind of sup- 
port from the man who makes automobiles 
and the man who sells them, to say noth- 
ing of those who own, use and etjoy the 
greatest means of individual transporta- 
tion the world has ever seen. I can well re- 
member that when the theory of this Blue 
Book was first broached to me I laughed 





. at the very idea, and those who know me 
best have always said I was optimistic to the furthest possible de- 
gree. | am free to confess that for once I did not carry my optimism 
far enough and in stopping it just short of the point where I 
thought such an undertaking could be made a success, | injured 
my own self esteem and made myself the debtor of an apology to 
Mr. C. H. Gillette, who, despite all sorts of croakings by know- 
nothings like I was, successfully carried out a most difficult under- 
taking. That Mr. Gillette did succeed, is due to none but himself, 
all of which must afford him considerable satisfaction when he con- 
templates the 400-paged book which bears upon its covers of blue 
the golden legend “Official Automobile Blue Book, 1903.” 


When. you are reading this I who write will, Deo volente, be in 
Ireland watching the preliminaries of the great race for the Gor- 
don Bennett Cup. In another portion of this issue I have given 
you a brief outline of what the race is and who the racers are. Next 
month I will tell you what I saw, whom I saw and what I think of 
the things and the people that I saw. Until I can do this, like 
all good Americans, I hope one of our men will win, but whether 
the winner is an American, an Englishman, a Frenchman or a Ger- 


man, I hope there will be no fluke, but the winner will win because 
he is the best man with the best vehicle, not because he had less ill 
luck than his competitors did. I know an affair of this kind has got 
to be more or less a case of the devil take the hindmost, but still 
I don’t want him to be overburdened with hard-luck stories when he 
takes the also-rans ; so, once more, here’s to the winner—may he be 
the best man! 


THE SENATOR. 
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The PEEREESS* Will Represent” 
America in the Race for the Gordon- 
Bennett Cup, in Ireland, July 2nd. 






65 miles 
per hour, 
the speed 
of the 
Empire , 
State 
Express, 
is not fast 
enough 
to win the 
Gordon- 
Bennett 
Cup 


It is Anticipated 


that the racing cars participating in the coming International 
Race will achieve speed greater than ever attained by any self- 
propelled vehicle. However, the car which wins the race will 
be the one most easily operated and controlled. 

The following features have won for Peerless Touring Cars 
the reputation for speed, ease of operation and regularity of 
action, and these same features will uphold America’s honor in 
the race for the Gordon-Bennett Cup: 


VERTICAL MOTORS, the most powerful and dependable for their 
purpose. Automatically governed, Easily accessible. 


SLIDING SPEED GEARS, running in an oil bath, allowing no 
waste of power by friction, When running on high speed, the trans- 
mission of power is direct, through a universal shaft. 


ALUMINUM AND BALL BEARINGS are used whenever possi- 
ble to reduce weight and to obviate friction. 


Can we send you additional information? 


CATALOG FREE Address Dept. G 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, O. 


Represented in the Principal Cities 
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THE FLMORE 


MADE BY THE 0 


Elmore Manufacturing Co., Clyde, Ohio 





BY ALL MEANS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
AGENCY IN THE COUNTRY FOR 1903 





A RUNABOUT WITH A TOURING CAR WITH 
6 H.P. ACTUAL AT 10 H.P. ACTUAL AT 


-- - $800 ---| | - - $1400 - - 


THE ELMORE 























Do You Wanta Car 


WHICH ALWAYS RUNS, AND RUNS ALWAYS? 


DECAUVILLE 


RECORDS AND USERS 
TELL THE STORY 


Immediate Delivery 


Standard Automobile 
Company of New York 


SOLE U. S. AGENT 


136 West 38th Street 
(near Broadway ) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone, 476 38th Street 
Cable, DRADNAT, N. Y. 
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DARRACQO 
Motor Cars 


The Favorite of Two Continents. The Best by Test 

















8, 9, 10, 12, 20 and 24 
HORSE POWER 
also 
DELIVERY WAGONS 
DARRACQ MOTORS 

Sold Separately 


24 Horse Power, 4 Cylinders, Top and Tonneau Detachable. 


Noiseless, No Vibration, Mechanical Inlets, Perfect 
Throttle Control, Direct Shaft Drive, Safety Brake 
System, Luxuriously Appointed, Demonstrated Hill 
Climbers. Good in all weathers. 


Immediate Delivery 








AMERICAN DARRACQ AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


Controlled by F. A. LA ROCHE COMPANY 
652-664 Hudson Street and 147 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 








BRANCHES 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
502-504 Wabash Ave. 262 No. Broad Street 3994 Forbes Street 
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Ohe 
_ Automobile 
Magazine 


Touring Department 


oe 








In charge of an expert who goes personally 
over the routes he advises you to take. 
No matter what you want to learn about 
Routes, Roads, Equipment, etc., you can 
be sure of getting it right when you address 
an inquiry to the 


TOURING DEPARTMENT of THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 
NUMBER ONE MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 








HE following ROUTES have appeared and can 
be had by sending TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 
for the issues of the magazine containing them. 


NEW YORK-ALBANY 
LOWER HUDSON-NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN-SPRINGFIELD 
PROVIDENCE-NEW HAVEN-NEW LONDON 
CHICAGO-MILWAUKEE 
NEW YORK-PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA-WASHINGTON 
NEW TERSEY COAST RESORTS-SARATOGA 
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‘* The Wheel That’s True” 


Still Another Straw 


Which shows which way the automobile wheel wind is blowing, 


















was when the largest manufacturers of automobiles in the U. S. 
recently acceded to the request of their agents and gave them 
a choice of wheels. From Maine to California came the cry 





“Give Us Midgley Tubular Steel Wheels” 





Do not put your trust in inferior or in cheap wheels, for your 
automobile pleasures may be considerably marred by so doing. 
The hall-mark of strength, lightness, beauty and reliability is 
found in MIDGLEY TUBULAR STEEL WHEELS. 




















THE MIDGLEY [1FG. COMP’Y 


COLUFIBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 














Western Selling Agent, - - K. FRANKLIN PETERSON, 165 Lake St., Chicago 
Eastern Representative, - - - - C. J. IVEN CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The E. J. Spark Gap Intensifier 


Paid. for IOC. 


Worth its weight in gold. 
Will makeany old plug spark. 
A glass tube over the sparking 
points makes it safe around 
gasoline. 


DON’T BE ROBBED 


Send for my 168 
page catalogue of Automobile 
Supplies. Auto Tires from 
$6.00 up. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


E. J. WILLIS 
8 Park Place, New York 


=== 
viiaggagal 


any longer. 


” HE JONES 
SPEEDOMETER 


Indicates constantly the 
exact rate of speed. 








OF AUTOMOBILES. 


Guaranteed Accurate. 
Send for Catalogue. 


127 West 32d St., NEW YORK 











MADE FOR ALL TYPES 


THE AUTOMOBILE MAGAZINE 


HUBS, SPOKES «x0 TRIMMINGS 
oF UP-TO-DATE AUTOMOBILES 


t ELECTRO GALY AMIZED 


ni 


INSURING ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO, 


NEWARK N. J CHICAGO, ILL 





“The Meteor and 
Reading Steamers” 


THE METEOR ENGINEERING CO. 
READING, PA, 








For Sale 


One Pierce Gasoline Runabout, 3% H. P. 
actual at wheels, perfect condition, with to 
rubber boot and mud guar.Js. Splendid hili 
climber and always runs; can give maker's 
guarantee. One extra tire, extra battery with 
leather box, three oil lamps, full set tools. Cost 
$1000 ; will sell for $650, F. O. B. Pittsburg. 


Address H. C. E., Box 911, Pittsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


One Winton Phaeton in first-class condition. 

One Locomobile for two or four passengers. 
Every improvement and in Al condition. 

One three-seated steam wagon with canopy 


top. ALL VERY CHEAP 


NIAGARA FRONTIER AUTOMOBILE CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





AUTO BODIES, TOPS and CUSHIONS 


THE HILL MFG. CO., 1382 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. | Broadway and 54th Street, 





MOBILE. 


We make over twenty types of cars. 
Write for catalogue. 


MOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
New York City 





The Study of Steam 


its creation and its application as a motive 


power can best be accomplished by reading 


LocommotiveEngineering 


PUBLISHED AT 


174 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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